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CHINA 


I. PARADOX AND PRINCIPLE IN CHINA 


Ir, as has been said, a paradox is a truth standing on its head to 
attract attention, as good a way as any of understanding the 
present situation in China would appear to be to examine the 
things that are upside down. A discouraging attribute of this 
method is its suggestion of length, for, as everybody knows, 
many of the most ordinary Chinese things and ways are inverted, 
from teacups to the association of smiles with announcements of 
family bereavement. Is there really, the reader may ask, no 
more direct method of dealing with the subject ? A synthesis of 
topsy-turveydom seems, to say the least, laborious. 

That without such synthesis we shall never understand the 
Chinese seems certain—unless, indeed, Professor Shirokorogoff, 
who is measuring thousands of heads in China, succeeds in proving 
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that, as he suspects, their process of thought is physiologically 
different from ours. This article, however, aims not at anything 
so ambitious as an interpretation of the Chinese, but at a partial 
explanation of a particular group of their recent activities. The 
topsy-turvey things selected for examination need not, therefore, 
be many. They can, indeed, be confined to three—namely, first, 
the fact that while each of the three constitutions which have 
been proclaimed since the establishment of the Republic agree 
that Parliament is the sole law-making body, few of the laws 
applied in the country’s courts were ever enacted or confirmed 
by Parliament ; secondly, the fact that the nationalist movement 
is being directed by anti-nationalists ; and, thirdly, the fact that 
the ‘ unequal treaties ’ which the Chinese wish to abolish include 
specifically only some of the rights which they are most con- 
cerned to recover, 

The first of these three facts has recently been dealt with from 
a legal point of view in the Report of the Commission on Extra- 
territoriality in China. Dealt with historically it can be shown to 
hold the key, on the one hand, to the Cantonese movement, on 
the other to many of the difficulties with which Great Britain is 
faced. 

The laws which are applied in Chinese courts [the Commission states] 

have as their basis mandates of the President or orders of the Minister of 
Justice, neither of whom has, strictly speaking, any legal or constitutional 
authority to make laws, From the juridical point of view the laws 
appear to be regulations applied with the force of law by the courts, but 
subject to change or rescission at any time by their creators, the President 
and the Minister of Justice. 
In the spring of 1913 the late Sun Yat-sen told me that his 
determination was to create trouble in China until personal rule 
had been superseded by constitutionalism. Last October Eugene 
Chen, the Minister of Foreign Affairs in Canton, told me that the 
Cantonese intended to continue their campaign against the North 
until they had brought the rule of militarists.to an end. The 
similarity between these two statements, the length of time that 
separates them, and the domestic history of China during the 
time fully justify the view that fundamentally the present 
Cantonese movement is not a haphazard addition to fortuitous 
factional strife, but a constructive movement animated by 
principles. 

It is most important that this should be properly understood, 
and very gratifying to a student of Chinese affairs to find that, 
generally speaking, it is. On the other hand, it is equally im- 
portant to realise that the form of government which the Can- 
tonese have established in Canton, and appear to regard as the 
form most suitable for China in the present stage of her develop- 
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ment, is not the one which the anti-Manchu revolution sought to 
substitute for monarchical rule. This fact and its significance 
do not appear to be generally realised. 

The Report of the Extra-territoriality Commission referred to 
above summarises the constitution adopted after the anti-Manchu 
revolution by saying that it “‘ provided for the inalienable rights 
and duties of Chinese citizens, for the enactment of law 
by Parliament, for the promulgation of laws by the Executive, 
and, finally, for the independence of the judiciary.” The 
constitution which followed this one—the Constitutional 
Compact, proclaimed by Yuan Shih-kai in 1914—and the consti- 
tution of 1923 both regard Parliament as the source of law. So 
also does the draft constitution adopted by the National Con- 
stitution Drafting Commission on December I1, 1925, under the 
auspices of the provisional Government which was established 
in Peking in the autumn of the previous year but disappeared on 
April ro last. 

A new idea is now being proclaimed by the Cantonese leaders, 
who state that the future government of the country is to be 
entrusted to committees. Theoretically, they have not aban- 
doned permanently the idea of parliamentary government. It 
is, however, significant that, in a three-hour talk which I 
had with one of them in Canton in October, Parliament was 
never once mentioned. The subject of government by com- 
mittee was introduced apropos of personal rule in China, the 
official in question distinguishing between the position of Chiang 
Kai-shek in comparison with that of other militarists. The 
others, he said, were responsible to nobody and their power was 
dependent upon the loyalty of lieutenants, who, in turn, repre- 
sented nobody. Chiang, however, was responsible to, and sup- 
ported by, a group which was in a position to control, remove, or 
supersede him. The group, in turn, belonged to a party, repre- 
sented it and spoke with its authority, namely, the People’s Party, 
or the Kuomintang. From this, at first sight, not very con- 
vincing definition of Chiang’s position—not very convincing 
because throughout their history the Chinese have shown a 
marked predisposition to allow determined and powerful indi- 
viduals to control them—he proceeded to illustrate the advantages 
of committee government by reference to other characteristics of 
his people as old and well known as the one just mentioned, 
namely, their fear of individual responsibility and their pre- 
ference and capacity for action through societies, the charac- 
teristics finding their reconciliation in their common origin, the 
family, with its age-long respect for, and submission to, the 
patriarchal head, and its manifold and compelling relation- 
ships. Government by committees representing and supported 
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by party would, this official thought, fit all three characteristics, 
and was the most practical method so far devised of making 
constitutionalism effective in China. 

Certainly the system has been working very successfully in 
Canton, which, as many writers have recently testified, has 
been modernised almost out of recognition. When I lived 
in Canton, from the end of 1911 to the beginning of 1913, it 
was one of the most characteristically medizval of China’s towns. 
To-day it is in some ways, though not of course in all, as 
modern as Hongkong or European Shanghai. Much of the work 
of modernisation had taken place before the plan of committee 
rule had been adopted, but a great deal has been done since then, 
including a reorganisation of the city’s finances and the estab- 
lishment of a municipal administration, of which the chief features 
are a Council of eighteen members appointed by the provisional 
Government from merchants, peasants, labourers, educationists, 
professions, and industrialists—three from each class ; and five 
bureaux—namely, of finance, public safety, public works, public 
health, and education. 

The theoretical basis of this system is Sun Yat-sen’s will, 
which declares the necessity for an intermediate stage, termed the 
stage of tutelage, in the country’s progress towards constitutional 
government. During this stage nomination and direction, not 
election and representation, are the methods of government to be 
followed. At what date Sun Yat-sen conceived this idea, whether 
after or before his conversations in Shanghai at the beginning of 
1923 with Joffe, the Russian envoy to China, I am not in a position 
to determine. On January 26, 1923, however, the two men issued 
a joint statement, from which the following paragraphs are 
quoted : 

Dr. Sun Yat-sen holds that the Communistic order or even the Soviet 
system cannot actually be introduced into China because there do not exist 
here the conditions for the successful establishment of either Communism 
or Sovietism. This view is entirely shared by M. Joffe, who is further of 
the opinion that China’s paramount and most pressing problem is to 
achieve national unification and to attain full national independence, and 
regarding this great task he has assured Dr. Sun Yat-sen that China has 
the warmest sympathy of the Russian people and can count on the support 
of Russia. 

M. Joffe has categorically declared to Dr. Sun Yat-sen that the Russian 
Government is ready and willing to enter into negotiations with China on 
the basis of the renunciation by Russia of all the treaties and exactions 
which the Tsardom imposed on China. 

The Sino-Russian agreements which gave effect to these 
declarations were signed by Dr. Wellington Koo and M. Karahan 
on May 31, 1924 ; by the beginning of the following year Canton’s 
present rulers and their Russian employees were in control of the 
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city, and on May 12, 1925, Sun Yat-sen’s message to the Kuomin- 
tang enjoined close co-operation with Russia. Accordingly, while 
the conception of government by committees or commissions— 
both terms are used in Canton—may not have originated with 
Joffe, its practical application owes much to Russian advice and 
technical help. 

And when one reviews the history of China’s domestic politics 
since Ig1I, the year of the anti-Manchu revolution, it is easy to 
understand the value which the Cantonese set on the new system. 
Very briefly, the country’s governmental history has been as 
follows. 

Yuan Shih-kai, who succeeded Sun Yat-sen as provisional 
President of the Republic, thought, or affected to think, that the 
provisional constitution under which he assumed office was a 
sham and proceeded to treat it as such. After suppressing a 
rebellion against him in 1913 organised by the Kuomintang, he 
proscribed the party as a seditious organisation and turned all 
its members out of Parliament. In January 1914 he dissolved 
Parliament altogether and created a new advisory body filled 
with his own nominees. For two years he ruled despotically, 
and towards the end of the period tried to make himself emperor. 
The attempt was foiled by a rebellion which broke out in Yunnan, 
and in June 1916 the would-be monarch died. He was succeeded, 
in accordance with the terms of the provisional constitution, by 
Li Yuan-hung, who reconvened the Parliament which Yuan had 
dissolved. It lasted, however, only till June 1917, when it was 
again dissolved, principally because the militarists who had 
surrounded Yuan Shih-kai disliked the constitution, which, in 
accordance with article 54 of the provisional constitution, it had 
drafted to serve as a permanent instrument of government. Li 
was forced to retire from Peking. 

In August 1917 an attempt was made to restore the Manchus to 
the throne, but the prime mover, Chang Hsun, who, had he been 
successful, would have become the most powerful man in China, 
was immediately attacked by other aspirants to that position, the 
chief of them being Tuan Chi-jui, who obtained and held power 
till the autumn of 1920, when he and his followers, known as the 
Anfu Party, were ousted from it by another group of militarists 
known as the Chihli Party—Wu Pei-fu, Tsao Kun, and Chang Tso- 
lin. In the spring of 1922 Wu and Chang quarrelled and fought. 
The former was victorious and installed as President Li Yuan- 
hung, who again reconvened the Parliament which Yuan Shih-kai 
had dissolved. Li was ousted by the intrigues of Tsao Kun, who 
remained in power till the autumn of 1924, when, in a struggle 
between Wu Pei-fu and Chang Tso-lin and their respective allies 
for control of the district of Shanghai, the former was deserted 
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by the ablest of his lieutenants, Feng Yu-hsiang, the so-called 
‘Christian General,’ to whom the defence of the northern 
approaches to Peking had been entrusted. On October 22 Feng 
entered Peking, assumed control of the Government, and im- 
prisoned Tsao Kun. For a year power was shared between Feng 
and Chang, but in October 1925 war broke out between them. 
It began, like the war of the previous year, in a struggle for the 
control of Shanghai, which Chang Tso-lin’s forces, after Feng’s 
desertion of Wu Pei-fu, had triumphantly regained. It ended, 
on the one hand, by their being driven out of Shanghai by its 
present ruler, Sun Chuan-fung, who, in the previous war, from 
being ruler of Fukien province had become ruler of the province 
to the north, Chekiang; on the other, by the defeat of Feng 
through a combination of Chang, Wu Pei-fu, and the ruler of 
Shantung province, Chang Chung-chang, the three men who 
control North China at the present time. 

This prosaic and necessarily condensed narrative does not do 
anything like justice to the almost lyrical capacity for intrigue 
displayed by the individuals concerned and their adherents. 
And, while it comprises, it makes no mention of two facts essential 
to an understanding of the Cantonese point of view, and the 
influence which the Russians have acquired amongst them— 
namely, the failure of Parliament to make effective use of the 
opportunities, slender though they were, which were given to it, 
and the fact that their slenderness was partly due to foreign 
finance. A third fact which the reader will have inferred for 
himself, but which requires special mention because it represents 
the central difficulty in the many problems which have con- 
fronted, and still confront, our Government, is the complete 
disintegration of centralised authority produced by incessant 
personal rivalry. 

In connexion with the first of these facts it may be recalled that 
Yuan Shih-kai described the transactions of China’s first Parlia- 
ment as ‘ puerile chatter,’ and that most foreigners who were in 
North China at the time thought his description justified. The 
same body showed itself inept, to say the least, when reconvened 
by Li Yuan-hung, and impossibly quarrelsome in its inability to 
agree even upon the election of a Speaker, when it met again in 
August 1922, while in the following year members accepted in 
bribes from Tsao Kun sums said to have been equivalent to more 
than 2,000,000/. Moreover, Yuan’s nominated Parliament and the 
*Tuchun ’ Parliament, created by Tuan Chi-jui in August 1918, 
were bogus assemblies, and even the ‘ Rump’ Parliament, which 
in Canton, in April 1921, elected Sun Yat-sen President of the 
Chinese Republic by an insufficient number of votes recorded by 
members whose term had expired, must have known that it was 
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acting in complete disregard of the instrument of which during 
the confused period sketched above it had claimed to be the 
trustee and exponent. To men as genuine as Eugene Chen and 
his confréres undoubtedly are in their desire to end irresponsible 
personal rule, and to evolve some form of government capable of 
meeting the administrative needs of a progressive State, selected 
committees representing a party must seem much more promising 
than Parliaments supposed to represent the nation at large. 
Their welcome of Russian help in applying the idea becomes 
still more intelligible when their point of view regarding the 
Reorganisation and Nishihara Loans is considered, The former 
loan of 25,000,000/., of which 7,416,680/, was issued in London, 
was a mainstay of Yuan Shih-kai’s power: the latter, which 
totalled in all some 200,000,000 yen, were part of the basis of 
Tuan Chih-jui’s and the Anfu Party’s. European and Japanese 
money, in other words, financed the opponents of the Kuomintang. 
That to the British, French, German, Belgian, and Russian 
Governments of the day, as to most of their nationals in China, 
Yuan Shih-kai appeared to be the one man who could rescue the 
country from a complete débdcle is not an argument that appeals 
to the Cantonese, while on the other hand the association of the 
Tsarist régime with the Reorganisation Loan is a fact of which 
Soviet Russia can and does make good use; especially as the 
money required for the service of the loan is collected from 
import duties under foreign, mainly British, supervision, under a 
British Inspector-General, whose unimpeachable integrity and 
honesty of purpose form the keystone of an archway of domestic 
credit whereon the Peking militarists have marched in safety over 
quagmires of insolvency, relying on loans secured on the service 
which he, as the servant of the Chinese Government, administers, 
When to these ironical circumstances is added the further one 
that, before the Russians were made partners of the Cantonese, 
British authorities were approached by Sun Yat-sen and asked 
for their co-operation and, for excellent reasons, did not give it, 
the second of the paradoxes with which the article began—the 
fact that the nationalist movement is being directed by anti- 
nationalists—is, for practical purposes, sufficiently explained. 
Most people will agree that, in view of their major plans in 
Europe, this is a correct description of the Russians, nor, in face 
of the evidence already adduced, need space be devoted to proving 
that they are directing the nationalist movement. Incidentally, 
however, attention may be drawn to an account given by a special 
correspondent of the Manchester Guardian, written from Moscow 
and contained in its issue of December 15, of the ‘ lionising of Mr. 
Cook,’ in which Nicolai Burkharin, who presided at the recent 
sessions of the enlarged Executive Committee of the International 
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in Moscow, is reported to have said ‘ the world revolution now 
marches in three columns, in England, in China and in the con- 
tinued existence and successful development of the Soviet 
Union.’ 

Before proceeding to examine the third paradox placed at the 
head of this article, namely, that the ‘ unequal treaties’ which 
the Chinese wish to abolish include specifically only some of the 
rights which they are most concerned to recover, it is necessary 
to bring out a little more fully the significance of a fact already 
alluded to, the complete disintegration of centralised authority 
produced by frequent civil wars. The disintegration had already 
gone far when the Washington Conference met in 1921. Since 
then it has proceeded apace, and has been. accompanied by 
constant changes in provincial administration, with a result that 
for a long time past it has been impossible to anticipate, for as 
much as even six months ahead, where sovereignty, either central 
or local, would lie. This fact alone did much to immobilise 
British policy, which was further paralysed by the refusal of the 
French, for reasons which need not here be explained, to ratify 
the agreements regarding China reached at the Washington 
Conference. The nationalist movement was coming to a head 
then, as the records of the Conference show. The following, for 
example, are extracts from the statement made by Mr. Alfred Sze 
on November 16, 1921 : 


China is anxious [he said] to play her part not only in maintaining 
peace, but in promoting the material advancement and the cultural 
development of all the nations. . . . In order that she may do this it is 
necessary that she should have every possible opportunity to develop her 
political institutions in accordance with the genius and needs of her 
people. . . . So far as circumstances will possibly permit, she [should] be 
relieved from limitations which now deprive her of autonomous adminis- 
trative action and prevent her from securing adequate public revenues. 


Proceeding, Mr. Sze proposed for the consideration of the Con- 
ference ten principles to be applied to China, of which the fifth, 
sixth, and seventh were as follows : 


Immediately and as soon as circumstances will permit, existing limita- 
tions upon China’s jurisdictional and administrative freedom of action are 
to be removed. 

Reasonable, definite terms of duration are to be attached to China’s 
present commitments which are without time limits. 

In the interpretation of instruments granting special rights and privi- 
leges, the well-established principle of construction that such grants shall 
be strictly construed in favour of the grantors is to be observed. 


If these three principles are compared with the Twenty-one 
Demands made by Japan in 1915, with which Power we were then 
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(greatly to our advantage) in alliance, and if they are considered 
not in relation to China’s failures (which were and are lamentable), 
or even to her successes, educational and industrial (which, in my 
opinion, have been exaggerated), but in relation to the immense 
inflow of disordered thought and undisciplined emotion which 
poured into the country from post-war Europe, India and Turkey, 
it will be understood how the failure of the Powers to keep the 
promises made at Washington exacerbated the feelings of the 
country as a whole and of South China in particular. And as 
British interests predominate and Treaty revision affects us more 
than any other Power, our inactivity in the matter suggested 
that we, obviously, were the people on whom pressure should be 
brought. Whether Russians were the first to give expression to 
this suggestion nobody can be sure. It is established beyond 
reasonable doubt, however, that they have organised, and con- 
tinue to organise, the methods by which the pressure has been 
exercised, in particular those of propaganda and strikes, their 
objects being quite distinct from, but happening for the time 
being to coincide with, those of nationalist Chinese. 

That some day there might be some such alliance between 
Russians and Chinese was foreseen by the late Sir Robert Hart in 
1900, when he wrote : 


Of all the Powers it is Russia that can best afford to be on good terms 
with China. Russia is a neighbour and can wait, has no propaganda : her 
commerce, though considerable in volume, has, so to speak, but one body 
and rolls along over a recognized and beaten track, and Russia may yet be 
the first to restore her sovereign rights and so cement for ever the neigh- 
bourly friendship that has characterised so much of her action in the 
past. 


Sir Robert Hart did not, of course, foresee all the circum- 
stances in which this ‘cementing’ is taking place to-day. He 
did not foresee, for example, the subvention of the nationalist 
movement through the establishment of a Soviet bank, nor how, 
prior to its establishment, large sums of Russian money would be 
distributed though various parts of China through a Chinese 
bank in bearer cheques. Nor did he foresee the formation in many 
Chinese schools and colleges—amongst them one of the most 
influential and best known—of ‘cells’ wherein students are in 
regular receipt of Russian money, with the cessation of which 
would cease also much of the anti-British fervour that has of late 
years been so marked a characteristic of Chinese student life. 


E. M. Gul 


(late Secretary to the Associated British Chambers 
of Commerce in China and Hongkong). 
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CHINA 


II. THE CHINESE PROBLEM THROUGH CHINESE EYES: SUN 
YAT-SEN AND THE THREE PEOPLE’S PRINCIPLES 


THE fifteen years which have passed since the foundation of the 
Chinese Republic have been as unhappy a period as any similar 
time in China’s history. Instead of the era of progress and 
development for which all true friends of China fondly hoped, it 
has been an era of confusion and strife. One army after another 
has passed across the vast stage. Factions have formed, and 
striven with other factions, and split up again. One military 
leader after another has arisen, only to fall before his stronger 
rivals. Statesmen have held the reins of power and fallen head- 
long. No wonder the Western spectator, looking with curious 
eyes upon the scene of China’s sufferings, has been bewildered at 
the spectacle, and is puzzled to know what interests are involved, 
what principles are at stake, in all this welter and chaos. 

Until quite recently it would have been true to assert that no 
principles are at stake ; that the only interests involved have been 
selfish. Each of the striving war lords, no doubt, has been 
accustomed to proclaim that his object is to ‘ save the country,’ 
and to denounce his rivals as hypocrites and national traitors, 
Some of them have talked largely about ‘ unifying the country by 
force,’ and others have made play with that magic word 
‘democracy.’ But the conduct of these leaders has shown only 
too clearly that in making war upon one another the welfare of 
the people has entered but little into their calculations, and their 
professed patriotism has been only a disguise for the lust of power. 

But the last few months have seen the rise of a party in South 
China who really are fighting for principles. The Cantonese, who 
started their northward sweep last summer, have plunged China 
into the most widespread civil war which she has yet seen. In all 
the stormy years of the Republic no such nation-wide contest has 
arisen. It is no longer a contest between war lords. These 
Southern armies mean to make themselves the masters of the 
country. Ifthey succeed, there will be a radical change in China’s 
foreign policy, as well as in her internal administration. 
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It is not quite accurate to call the Cantonese ‘ Bolshevik,’ nor 
to dub their armies ‘ Red.’ In their political principles, it is true, 
they have much in common with Bolshevism. Their professed 
dislike of ‘ imperialism,’ their deadly hatred of Great Britain, and 
their general attitude of suspicion and distrust towards the 
foreign Powers are derived from Soviet Russia. But in their 
social programme they are by no means prepared for a wholesale 
adoption of the Soviet ideal. They realise that a thorough-going 
communistic system can never be forced upon the Chinese people. 
They think that they can work out a social policy more suited 
to the needs of China than any form of Marxism. 

The programme of the Cantonese is really what we may call 
Sun Yat-senism. Its principles are contained in the series of 
lectures known as the ‘ Three People’s Principles,’ which were 
delivered in Canton by Sun Yat-sen himself during his last term 
of governorship in Kwangtung. These lectures form the political 
text-book of the Cantonese Republic. The book has been studied 
by thousands of educated Chinese all over China, and it is recog- 
nised as the authoritative programme of the Kuomintang, or 
Nationalist Party, of which Sun himself was the founder. 

A study of this book, then, will reveal the aims and political 
ideals of the party which is likely before long to have the upper 
hand in China. In part the book is painful reading, for it displays 
a pitiful misunderstanding of the attitude of Great Britain 
towards China, and a regrettable spirit of antagonism towards 
the Powers which did their best at the Washington Conference to 
encourage China in the path of internal reformation. These 
misconceptions undoubtedly have arisen from the sowing of the 
Bolshevist seed in the minds of young Chinese during recent years. 
Until these misconceptions can be removed the task of establishing 
more friendly relations between the Powers and China seems 
hopeless. Yet not only the welfare of China but the peace of the 
world may possibly depend upon an improvement of these 
relations in the near future. 

What is needed in China to-day is some form of official propa- 
ganda to combat the insidious lies and perversions which the 
Bolshevist agents have been spreading with such success. The 
first step towards such a propaganda must be to obtain a clear 
idea of the nature of the misconceptions from which all the 
anti-foreign feeling arises. It is in the hope of assisting in such 
a preparation that the following summary of Dr. Sun’s lectures is 
offered. 


The ‘San Min Chu I’ or ‘Three People’s Principles,’ 
falls naturally into three divisions. The first part deals with 
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‘The People’s Race,’ or Racialism, in six lectures. The second 
part, consisting also of six lectures, deals with ‘The People’s 
Power,’ or Democracy. The third part, in four lectures, deals 
with ‘ The People’s Life,’ or Socialism. 


Part I.—RACIALISM 


In his opening lecture Dr. Sun commences by pointing out the 
distinction between a race and a nation. A race is a natural 
division of mankind. The five factors which help to unify a 
race are: (I) common blood ; (2) tribal occupation ; (3) common 
language ; (4) religion ; (5) customs and habits. He instances the 
Jews as a race which has been held together by the force of 
religion. But he makes a bad blunder when he asserts that the 
binding force which links together the peoples of India is the 
religion of Buddhism. 

A nation, on the other hand, is the artificial product of military 
conquest. One race, usually against its will, is brought under the 
military domination of a stronger race. This leads to imperialism, 
or the oppression of weak races by strong ones, of which the 
British Empire is an outstanding example. Dr. Sun mentions 
Hongkong as a case in which a Chinese population has been 
brought under the usurping government of the British. He 
entirely ignores the fact that, when Hongkong was ceded to 
England after the war of 1840-2, it was little more than a barren 
island. The Chinese population of the Colony, numbering about 
100,000, have nearly all settled there since the British occupation. 
So far from being an oppressed race, they seem to prefer the just 
laws and protection afforded them by the British Government to 
the conditions to which they would be subject in their own 
territory in the province of Kwangtung. But Dr. Sun does not 
attempt to explain this curious preference. He only deplores 
the fact of Hongkong being held by the British. 

Now Dr. Sun claims that while in the West nationalism and 
racialism represent different principles, in China they mean 
practically the same thing. For, apart from the tribes of the 
Mongols, Manchus, Thibetans, and Mohammedans, who do not 
amount to more than 10,000,000 altogether, the whole of the 
400,000,000 of the Chinese nation belong to one race. They are 
unified by blood, by language, by religion, and by customs. 
Unfortunately the Chinese, while they hold strongly to the 
family system and to the clan system, have not yet developed the 
racjal spirit. Consequently they are looked down upon by 
foreigners, and are often compared to a ‘ rope of sand.’ The only 
way to save China from destruction is to develop the racial spirit 
amongst her people. 

Dr. Sun then proceeds to survey the populations of the leading 
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nations of the world, and to estimate their increase during 
the past 100 years. He shows that during the past century, 
while China’s population has remained almost stationary, the 
other nations have increased enormously. The population of 
England during this period has risen from 12,000,000 to about 
38,000,000 of people; that of Japan from (possibly) 20,000,000 
to 56,000,000, Germany from 24,000,000 to 60,000,000, America 
from 9,000,000 to almost 100,000,000, and France from 30,000,000 
to 39,000,000. In a brief survey of the internal conditions of 
these countries the greater part of Sun’s space is devoted to 
Russia, which, from being an imperialistic Power of the most 
aggressive type, has become a Socialistic State after Sun’s own 
heart. Under her former despotic rulers Russia had succeeded in 
getting her hold upon both the eastern half of Europe and the 
western half of Asia. Her eastern advance was a menace to both 
China and Japan, and she was equally feared by the Western 
nations because of her territorial ambitions. But since the 
Russian Revolution she has been feared for another reason by the 
militaristic nations of Europe ; for she has succeeded in unifying 
the great Slav peoples, and has become the champion and protector 
of all weak and oppressed races. 

The second lecture opens with the story of the wrongs which 
China has suffered at the hands of the foreign Powers. In the 
struggle for existence, the competition of race against race, the 
Chinese are in danger of being wiped out, just as the Red Indians 
have been wiped out in North America by the advance of the 
white race. The first stage was the gradual shearing off of China’s 
territory ; the final aim was to slice her up like a melon. Inthe 
past century Corea has gone to Japan and Annam to France ; 
England has seized Weihaiwei; Germany laid her hands on 
Tsingtao, and so on. In addition, China has lost her sovereignty 
over the neighbouring countries which used to own her supremacy. 
Burma, Indo-China, Thibet, the regions north of Mongolia, Java, 
Ceylon, Nepaul, Bhutan, and countries in Central Asia as far 
south as the Himalayas and as far west as the Altai Mountains— 
all these once paid tribute to China and acknowledged her over- 
lordship. For China herself was once an imperialistic Power, 
though she has long since given up all depredatory ambitions. 

But since the Chinese Revolution of 1911 the Powers have 
given up their idea of slicing China like a melon. Instead of the 
method of political aggression they have embarked upon the more 
insidious and more effective policy of economic oppression. The 
commercial penetration of China has been going on for more than 
100 years. Its results are far more injurious, because less obvious, 
than the results of open aggression. The people of China are in 
a more unhappy condition than the people of other oppressed 
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nations, such as Corea and Annam. For Corea and Annam are 
colonies respectively of Japan and France ; their people are the 
slaves of only one Power. But China is, to coin a word, a ‘ sub- 
colony’; her people are the slaves, not of one master, but of 
several. One symptom of this unhappy condition appears when 
famines or floods take place in China. In Corea, when a national 
calamity occurs, it becomes the task of the Japanese Government 
to devise and carry out measures for relief. For Corea is a 
Japanese colony, and as such can claim the assistance of Japan 
as a right in cases of national emergency. But if a famine occurs 
in China it is the duty of no single Power to relieve the sufferings, 
Consequently foreigners belonging to various countries who are 
resident in China join together to form an association for famine 
relief. This is not their duty, but an act of philanthropy, for 
which the foreigners gain great credit. The Chinese are thus 
made to be the recipients of charity, which reduces them to a lower 
level than the inhabitants of a conquered nation. This disgrace 
is owing to the fact that China, instead of being a colony of one 
Power, is a ‘sub-colony’ lying at the mercy of a number of 
foreign Powers. 

One of the means employed in this policy of economic oppres- 
sion is the foreign control of the customs. China’s maritime 
customs were first taken over by England in order to recoup 
herself for a war indemnity which China was unable to pay. (Sun 
is entirely wrong here.) When the amount of the indemnity had 
been recovered the Emperor of that time, because of the corrup- 
tion and dishonesty of the Chinese officials, requested the English 
to continue in control. (This statement is much nearer to the 
truth.) In this way the foreign nations have come to have the 
whole of China’s maritime customs within their grasp. No 
duties can be imposed without their consent upon any goods 
imported into China. By this means China’s markets have been 
flooded with foreign machine-made articles, which can be sold 
at a cheaper price than her hand-made home products. Not 
only has her internal trade been ruined in this manner, but the 
country is being drained of wealth, because her imports so far 
exceed her exports in value. Ten years ago this excess of imports 
over exports amounted to a gross value of $200,000,000. In 1921 
it was $500,000,000. In ten more years’ time, at the same rate of 
increase, the excess will be $1,250,000,000. 

Another way in which the foreign Powers injure China 
economically is by the establishment of foreign banks. These 
banks are considered by the Chinese to be more trustworthy than 
the Chinese banks. Their paper currency is more acceptable than 
native coin. Their bills of exchange are used by Chinese merchants 
when they wish to transfer large sums of money from one mart to 
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another ; and wealthy Chinese prefer to deposit their money in 
the foreign banks, although they receive a much lower rate of 
interest than they would from the native banks. In these ways 
the foreign banks are robbing China to the extent of something 
like $100,000,000 per annum. Dr. Sun does not explain how it is 
that the foreign banks have attained such a position of supremacy. 
It is, of course, not his purpose to expose the inefficiency of his 
own countrymen, but only to show what mean advantage is 
taken of their weakness by the grasping foreigner. 

A third method of economic oppression is found in the over- 
seas shipping charges. China, having no merchant fleet of her 
own, is forced to rely on the ships of other nations for the carrying 
on of her external commerce. All the merchandise which enters 
or leaves her ports is carried in foreign bottoms. Unlike Japan, 
she can have no reciprocal agreements with other countries in 
regard to shipping charges. Consequently she has to pay extra 
high freightage on all her cargoes. Reckoning the cost of transport 
between England and Shanghai as ro per cent. of the gross value 
of goods, Sun estimates that China’s annual loss on this count 
cannot be less than $100,000,000. 

Other means employed by the foreign nations to deprive the 
Chinese nation of its wealth are: the taxes and rents which 
have to be paid by the Chinese who reside within the boundaries 
of foreign concessions ; the special trading rights granted by 
treaty to foreign companies or individuals; public lotteries. 
Dr. Sun estimates that, by all these methods together, the foreign 
Powers are robbing China by an amount of not less than 
$1,200,000,000 per annum. In former times, when China was a 
great empire, she was accustomed to receive tribute from all the 
neighbouring States. Now, in the days of her weakness, she is 
compelled to pay this vast annual tribute to the foreign nations. 
Thus China’s national existence is being threatened in three ways : 
first, by the superior rate of increase in population of the foreign 
Powers ; second, by political aggression; third, by economic 
oppression. Unless some means can be found of combating the 
nefarious designs of the other nations against China’s sovereignty, 
she is threatened with national extinction within the space of a 
century. 

In his third lecture Dr. Sun raises the question of when and 
how the Chinese lost their corporate racial spirit. He decides 
that it was nearly 300 years ago, when the Mongol emperors of the 
Ming Dynasty were overthrown by the Manchus, who set up the 
great Ching Dynasty. He points out how the racial spirit was 
kept alive during the reigns of several of the Manchu emperors by 
secret societies, whose object was to overthrow the Manchus and 
restore the Mings. But these societies found their adherents 
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only amongst the lower classes of the people and in the army. 
The scholars and learned men ail gave their allegiance to 
the new régime. Consequently no books were written to per- 
petuate patriotic traditions, and the spirit of race was kept alive 
only amongst the unlettered peasants and the lower ranks of 
society. 

He next discusses the policy of nationalism as against 
internationalism—the latter doctrine now being advocated by 
humanitarians in both England and America. He decides that 
internationalism will not benefit China at present, in face of the 
imperialistic designs of other nations which are aiming to crush 
her out of existence. He quotes a saying of his hero Lenin, who 
prophesied a racial war in which the oppressed races, numbering 
some 1,250,000,000, will rise up in revolt against the 250,000,000 
people of the imperialistic countries. Only after this racial 
contest has been fought to a finish will some form of inter- 
nationalism become possible. 

In the fourth lecture Dr. Sun comes to the subject of the 
European War. It was a war between imperialistic nations, and 
was fought for two reasons. One cause was the rivalry between 
England and Germany for naval supremacy. The other cause 
was the general ambition, on the part of all the warring nations, 
for territorial aggrandisement. But America entered the war not 
because she desired to acquire territory, but in order to prevent 
the downfall of the Anglo-Saxon race. President Wilson sounded 
the hope of all the oppressed races when he declared his aim to be 
the ‘ self-determination of small nations.’ It was this hope 
which brought all the small nations into the war. British- 
governed races like the Indians and Burmese were induced to 
fight, as they believed, for their own liberty. But when the war 
was finished and the Powers met at Versailles to settle the peace 
terms, it was found that Wilson’s formula was quite irreconcilable 
with their imperialistic designs. They therefore talked largely 
about ‘ internationalism,’ a word which on their lips was only 
another name for imperialism ; and so all the small nations were 
cheated of their hopes, and the Western Powers are able still to 
oppress the Asiatic races by their twin methods of political 
aggression and of economic oppression. 

But one phenomenon arose out of the European War which 
offers some hope for the future. This was the Russian Revolu- 
tion. During the first two years of the war Russia’s assistance 
had been absolutely indispensable to the Allies, for without her 
aid England and France alone would have been defeated by 
Germany. But after that the Russians realised that they had 
nothing to gain from abetting the imperialistic designs of England 
and France. They therefore made a separate peace with Germany, 
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and in the name of racial self-determination they threw in their 
lot with the small and oppressed races of Asia. Lenin, as already 
quoted, declared that the struggle of the future lies between the 
1,250,000,000 of the Asiatic races and the 250,000,000 of the 
imperialistic nations of Europe and America. It was because 
of this saying of his that he was attacked by the imperialistic 
Powers, and as soon as the war was finished England and France 
did their best to attack and destroy the new Russian State. But 
they were not strong enough, and the 150,000,000 people of 
Russia, representing the great Slav race, still stand as the friends 
and allies of all the oppressed peoples of Asia. 

Now, the heaven-appointed destiny of China’s 400,000,000 of 
people is to abolish racial inequality. The foreign Powers know 
this, and their talk of internationalism is merely a camouflage to 
hide their enmity. As a matter of fact, racialism must precede 
internationalism, for the former is the only road by which the 
latter ideal can be realised. China was once an imperialistic 
nation ; her political science was at an advanced stage in the 
Han Dynasty, back in the days of imperial Rome. Even at that 
early date there was a school of writers who declared against the 
imperialist policy. One scholar of that time wrote an essay, the 
Ch’t Chii Yai I, to dissuade the emperor from an expedition to 
acquire new territory in the south. The Sung Dynasty was not 
imperialistic. It was overthrown by the Mongols, who established 
the Ming Dynasty in 1368 A.D The Mings received tribute from 
countries in the south, not because they exercised a military 
supremacy, but because China’s civilisation commanded respect, 
and it was counted a privilege to be a tributary State. This 
condition of affairs forms a contrast to the relations now existing 
between America and the Philippines, or between England and 
the Ghurkas. For, so far from receiving tribute, England and 
America subsidise these dependencies of theirs. Yet even as late 
as the first year of the Republic the Ghurkas paid tribute to 
China. (It would be interesting to know what authority Sun has 
for this statement.) 

Dr. Sun proceeds to relate how, only ten years ago, he was 
discussing the East Asian question with the Vice-President of 
the Foreign Office of Siam. * This official expressed his desire that 
Siam might come once more under the suzerainty of China, if 
only the latter country could consummate her revolution and 
become a strong and wealthy Power. The conversation was 
official, and took place in the Foreign Office building, so that it no 
doubt expresses the feeling of the people of Siam. He also refers 
to an interview which he had during the war with a British Consul 
in South China. The Consul was urging Dr. Sun that Kwangtung 
should send troops to assist the Allies against Germany, in order 
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that China might recover Tsingtao from the Germans. Sun 
replied that China would like also to recover Hongkong, Burma, 
and Nepaul from the English. But the Chinese love peace. If 
they chose to fight, they could become the greatest military nation 
on earth—ten times greater than Japan. They prefer to lead the 
world in their love of peace and in their opposition to war. Russia 
has already followed her example by ranging herself on the side 
of the pacifists. 

In the art of government and in philosophy, Sun declares, 
China has nothing to learn from the West. Political theories 
such as anarchism and communism, which in Europe are con- 
sidered modern, were being discussed in China 2000 years ago. 
German philosophers of the most modern schools are learning 
their ideas from ancient Chinese thought, as well as from Indian 
Buddhism. Only in physical science is China surpassed by the 
West, and that is a development of little more than the last 200 
years. England acts on the principle that might is right. What 
Europe calls ‘internationalism’ is simply oppression and in- 
justice. When China recovers her racial consciousness she will 
spread the racial ideal throughout Asia, as Russia will through 
Europe. After this the true internationalism can be preached 

In the fifth lecture Dr. Sun returns to the perils which are 
threatening China’s national existence. The first step to save 
the country from this fate is to educate her people into a know- 
ledge of the danger which surrounds them. This danger, as we 
have already seen, is threefold. It is caused by—(r) the political 
aggression of the foreign Powers ; (2) by their economic penetra- 
tion ; and (3) by their superior rate of increase of population. 

(rt) Political aggression employs two methods. The first is 
war ; the second is diplomacy. Up to the present time war has 
been the chief means by which strong nations have oppressed 
weak ones. Dynasties have been overthrown and empires 
destroyed, sometimes in a single engagement. Thus the Sung 
Dynasty was overthrown at the Battle of Yai-Men; the Mings, 
who followed, were themselves finally overthrown by the Manchus 
in the Battle of Yangchow. Napoleon I. fell at Waterloo, and 
Napoleon III. at Sedan. 

Now, China is so weak militarily that a foreign Power might 
overthrow her any day. The most dangerous enemy is Japan. 
Her peace strength is 1,000,000 men, and in time of war she could 
easily raise 3,000,000. Her navy rivals the navies of England and 
America. Her warships could assemble in full force off China’s 
coast within ten days. America is more distant, but her navy, by 
the Washington Agreement, is more powerful than Japan’s. 
There is military training in all her high schools and universities. 
Her standing army is small; but she raised 2,000,000 men within 
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one year after her entrance into the Great War. Her navy could 
subdue China in one month. 

England has the most powerful navy in the world. Her 
warships could be in Chinese waters within forty or fifty days. 
She has already a base in China at Hongkong, and military forces 
in India and Australia. 

Since the war France has become the greatest military Power 
in the world. Annam is her Far Eastern base, and she has a 
railway laid from thence into the province of Yunnan. Either 
England or France could have China at her mercy within two 
months of a declaration of war. 

It is clear, then, that any one of these Great Powers could 
overcome China single-handed. China owes her present inde- 
pendence simply to their mutual jealousies and rivalries. So 
there are foolish Chinese who think that China’s safety is secured 
by the fact that any attempt on the part of a foreign Power to 
carry out a military invasion of China would immediately lead to 
war amongst the foreign Powers themselves. But the foreign 
Powers have seen this danger, and have taken steps to avert it. 
At the Washington Conference they made an agreement to limit 
their naval strength. Japan’s navy is not to exceed a total 
tonnage of 300,000, and England and America are each limited 
to a tonnage of 500,000. This agreement was deliberately made 
with a view to the dismemberment of China. 

But a military invasion is not the only means at the disposal 
of the foreign Powers in carrying out their depredatory designs 
against China. Another and more deadly method is that of 
diplomacy. Battles are fought with guns, and force of arms can 
be met with like weapons. But diplomacy uses paper and pens, 
and there is no means of resistance. The Washington Conference 
met ostensibly for China’s benefit ; but in reality its purpose was 
to bring about China’s downfall. When the Washington dele- 
gates set their pens to the paper upon which the agreement was 
signed nothing more was necessary to compass the destruction of 
China. She can be dismembered by treaty, just as Poland was 
partitioned by Russia, Germany, and Austria. 

(2) The second danger threatening China is brought about 
by the commercial penetration of the Powers. As we have 
already seen, the foreigners are robbing China to the extent of 
$1,200,000,000 annually, and this amount is increasing. Ten 
years ago the excess of imports over exports was valued at 
$200,000,000. At present it is $500,000,000. In another ten 
years’ time, at the same rate of increase, it will be $3,000,000,000. 
(This arithmetic is a little hard to follow!) Regarding this huge 
sum as a poll tax upon China’s population it represents a payment 
of $750 per head. But, supposing half of the population to be 
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women, and males only to be taxed, it amounts to a sum of $15 
per head. But two-thirds of the male population must be either 
young children or else old men who are incapable of earning 
anything. We must therefore reckon the tax as being levied 
upon one-third of the men only, and in that case it becomes a 
poll tax of $45 per head. This is sufficient to show how China 
can be destroyed in ten years’ time. After the European War the 
foreign Powers were wearied of fighting, and they probably have 
no design of invading China by force of arms. But there is 
nothing to prevent their aggression by diplomatic means, and 
China’s very existence is being threatened whilst her people are 
asleep and dreaming. 

(3) The third danger is superior rate of increase of population. 
During the past 100 years, as we have seen, the population of 
China has remained almost stationary, while the populations of 
other countries have enormously increased. The population 
of America has increased tenfold, that of Russia fourfold, of 
England and Japan threefold, Germany two and a half times, 
France by at least one-quarter. If the same rate of increase is 
kept up for another 100 years, America will have a population of 
I,000,000,000, and the other nations in like proportion. The 
Chinese will be supplanted by mere force of numbers, just as the 
earliest Chinese supplanted the aboriginal tribes of the Miao, 
Yao, Liao and T’ung in Central China. 

In order to meet this threefold aggression China’s population 
of 400,000,000 people must be educated to realise the danger in 
which they stand, and must be stirred up to a consciousness of 
racial unity. This ought not to be difficult, for the people of 
China have a strong family spirit and a strong clan spirit. These 
must be used as the foundation upon which to build up the race 
spirit. In this task China has an advantage over other nations. 
For in other countries the individual is the unit, and all social 
legislation deals with personal rights rather than with the family 
relations. But China’s social system is built upon the family 
relations of father and son, elder brother and younger brother, 
husband and wife. In the foreign countries there is no inter- 
‘ mediate step between the individual citizen and the whole nation. 
But China’s organisation proceeds from the family to the clan 
and from the clan to the nation. 

Now in China there are only about 400 clans, for her 
400,000,000 people are all included under about this number of 
surnames. Consequently the whole nation can be brought to a 
common feeling by working through these 400 clans. Once these 
clans are united in a common purpose to resist foreign aggression, 
China will no longer be ‘ a rope of sand,’ but will present a united 
and irresistible front to her enemies. 
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There is nothing impossible about this plan of uniting the 
nation by linking together the clans. A similar scheme has been 
carried out in India, where Gandhi’s policy of non-co-operation 
did great economic harm to England. But India as a nation is 
already extinct. If the Indians can carry out such a plan as 
non-co-operation, surely we Chinese, who are still a national 
entity, can assert our independence by carrying out a universal 
boycott of foreigners. This is the negative method by which 
foreign aggression can be resisted and China may be freed from 
the domination of imperialistic foreign Powers. 

Lecture six shows how the recovery of China’s racial conscious- 
ness will entitle her to take a high position amongst the nations 
of the world. In ancient times, before the Western nations had 
sprung into existence, China was a great Power, and she achieved 
her position—(1) by military prowess ; (2) by her high civilisa- 
tion ; and (3) by the virtues of her people. 

As an example of China’s ancient prowess in war, the Mongols 
of the Yuen Dynasty invaded and overran Europe for a short 
period. It is true the Yuen was not a native dynasty of China, 
and her emperors of pure Chinese blood never gained such a far- 
reaching conquest as this. But the victorious Mongols were soon 
absorbed and assimilated by the larger population of China. So 
were the Manchus, who overthrew the Ming Dynasty. In both 
these cases the Chinese, not by warlike means, but by the exercise 
of their native virtues, preserved their racial spirit and position 
in spite of the inroads of a foreign race. 

China’s ancient virtues were filial piety, benevolence, faith- 
fulness, and peacefulness. In spite of conditions of change, China 
cannot afford to despise these ancient virtues. In many temples 
now the character for ‘ loyalty’ has been taken away from the 
tablets, the idea being that when there is no sovereign there is no 
call for the exercise of this virtue. But this is an entire mistake. 
Loyalty to nation and to people must still be exercised in the 
Republic. 

The Chinese teaching concerning filial piety excels that of all 
other nations. Loyalty must also be exercised. Her doctrine 
of love is quite on a par with Christian teaching ; it is only in 
practice that she falls behind. Foreigners have set up schools and 
hospitals in order to carry out their doctrine of love. Chinese 
must do the same. As far as faithfulness is concerned, the 
Chinese surpass all other nations in commercial honesty; a 
Chinese merchant does not require a legal witness to his transace 
tions ; his word is as good as his bond, and he will suffer loss rather 
than deliver inferior goods. Japanese merchants are far less 
trustworthy than Chinese, as can be proved by the testimony of 
foreign traders who have spent years in the East. China is also 
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faithful in keeping treaties. In the days of her strength she 
allowed Corea to keep her national independence. Japan has 
robbed Corea of her freedom, although it was guaranteed by the 
Treaty of Ma-Kwan. But, because of her treaty with England, 
Japan allowed herself to be drawn into the war against Germany. 
This shows that Japan keeps faith with strong nations but not 
with weak ones. 

As for China’s pacifism, it is not a politic pose, but is natural 
to her people. The peoples of the West have sought to avoid 
wars by means of conferences. They have tried at the Hague, at 
Versailles, at Geneva, at Lausanne. But they seek peace only 
because they fear the mischief resulting from war. The Chinese 
alone have a natural inclination towards peace. It thus appears 
that in all virtues—filial loyalty, honesty, benevolence, and 
especially in peacefulness—the Chinese have surpassed other 
nations. The pursuit of these virtues characterises her true racial 
spirit, and by their practice she will recover her high racial 
position. 

China has also excelled other nations in political philosophy 
The doctrine of the Ta Hsioh, or Great Learning, contains the 
highest moral and practical wisdom. But China has never 
succeeded in realising its ideal. The control of the family has, 
indeed, been well practised. But in personal behaviour there is 
still something to be desired. For instance, the habit of spitting, 
vulgarity, long finger-nails, and unclean teeth. These faults 
often cause Chinese to be despised and disliked when they visit 
foreign countries. Such bad habits must be rectified, if the 
political wisdom of China is to win recognition and if her right 
position in the world is to be realised. 

China is behind other nations in science and inventions. But 
it was not always so. Formerly she was in front of other countries, 
She discovered the compass, printing, porcelain, tea, silkworms, 
arched doorways, and suspension bridges. Now, however, she 
has need to learn from the mechanical progress of the West. 
Chinese have already learned to fly. She must acquire all Western 
knowledge, as Japan has done. By her superior numbers and 
greatness it is China’s destiny to surpass all other races and to 
win the foremost place among the nations of the world. When 
she has won her rightful place, then she must become the protector 
of all the weak and oppressed races and the opponent of all the 
strong and rapacious imperialistic nations. 


Ivan D. Ross. 
Central China University, Wuchang. 
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III, A RETROSPECT OF ANGLO-CHINESE RELATIONS 


SiR GEORGE STAUNTON, in his account of Lord Macartney’s 
embassy to China in 1792, records that Queen Elizabeth sent John 
Mildenhall to the Court of the Great Mogul at the end of the six- 
teenth century, but he gives us no details. If his assertion is 
correct, it merely affords us another example of the political 
wisdom of Elizabeth. If regular commercial relations with China 
had been opened up at this period, when the policy of the Chinese 
emperors was not one of isolation, a good deal of the subsequent 
difficulty might have been avoided. 

Commercial intercourse between Great Britain and China 
began with Captain Weddell’s expedition in 1637. It was not a 
happy beginning. The Chinese seemed reluctant to open up 
communication, and at last opened fire upon the English ships 
from the batteries at the Bogue. The guns were silenced without 
difficulty, and Captain Weddell proceeded to Canton to load a 
cargo of sugar and ginger. Between this date and 1689 a number 
of British expeditions reached China and loaded cargoes, but they 
were unable to place the trade upon a sound or permanent footing. 
In 1685, however, an imperial decree threw open all Chinese ports 
to foreign trade, and the East India Company sent its first ship 
in 1689 and established a factory at Canton. In 1715 a per- 
manent staff was installed in the factory, and the trade continued 
to increase in volume throughout the century. Difficulties, how- 
ever, already existed. The liberal policy of the Chinese Govern- 
ment soon terminated, and before long Canton was the only port 
open to foreign trade; and even here, life at the factories was 
hedged about by all manner of irksome restrictions. To row boats 
on the river for pleasure, for example, was forbidden, and no 
women were allowed to reside in the factories. Moreover, at the 
end of each season, the entire foreign community was obliged to 
withdraw to Macao. Another source of dissatisfaction among the 
European community was the attitude of the Hoppo (or chief 
customs official) towards trade. From the official Chinese point 
of view trade was not a dignified calling, but it was nevertheless 
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a suitable subject for heavy taxation. European resistance to 
what were generally regarded as illegal exactions was rarely 
successful, and the taxes were usually reimposed at the first con- 
venient opportunity afterwards. Lastly, the extra-territoriality 
issue was already provoking conflict. A homicide case occurred 
as a result of the appearance of the very first of the Company’s 
ships in 1689. Even at that early date the British refused to 
surrender their subjects to Chinese jurisdiction, and, in spite of 
many shifts and expedients on the part of the Chinese to secure a 
surrender, only one clear case is recorded, that of the gunner of 
the Lady Hughes in 1784, and even in that case the man was 
only surrendered because the ship’s.supercargo was in Chinese 
hands and was believed to be in considerable danger. 

In 1792 Lord Macartney was sent to the Chinese Court, partly 
with the object of improving existing conditions, and partly in 
the hope of establishing a permanent embassy at Peking. Accounts 
of the embassy vary somewhat. Sir George Staunton, who was 
secretary to the ambassador, and who wrote what is practically 
an official record of the mission, claims that it was successful on 
the whole, although the Chinese Government absolutely declined 
to receive a permanent embassy. No doubt with an eye to its 
possible effect upon the Chinese, Staunton records every incident 
in most glowing terms ; but something of a sensation was caused 
at the time in England when, in 1794, A2neas Anderson, the 
ambassador’s valet, published a much franker account of the 
embassy—an account which rapidly ran through several editions 
and which was eventually purchased and suppressed by the 
Government at the expense of an annuity and a commission in 
the army. In this volume Anderson deals fully with what 
Staunton only mentions briefly and casually—the circumstance 
that the boats conveying the embassy up the Pei-ho River bore 
flags, inscribed with the characters ‘ Ambassador bearing tribute 
from the country of England.’ At Peking Macartney was 
informed that he would be required to perform the usual prostra- 
tions before the emperor. This the ambassador refused to do, 
and ultimately he was allowed to conduct himself as if he were 
approaching his own sovereign. The emperor received him 
kindly, but, beyond agreeing to look into some of the grievances 
of British merchants at Canton, promised nothing. As Auber’s 
celebrated summary puts it, ‘ The ambassador was received with 
the utmost politeness, treated with the utmost hospitality, 
watched with the utmost vigilance, and dismissed with the 
utmost civility.’ 

The next British embassy, that of Lord Amherst in 1816, set 
out with objects similar to the first, but was treated far differently. 
The old emperor, who had welcomed Lord Macartney, had 
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abdicated, and Kia King, a ruler with a far narrower outlook, now 
reigned. The boats bearing Lord Amherst, like those which had 
previously brought Earl Macartney, displayed flags indicating 
that the ambassador was a tribute bearer. From the time when 
he first came in contact with Chinese officials until his arrival at 
Peking Lord Amherst was involved in an unending argument 
concerning the kotow, which he refused to perform. From Tung 
Chow, which he reached on August 28, he was hurried to the 
emperor’s palace, where he arrived at five o’clock the following 
morning. Here he found a number of high officials in full court 
dress, who informed him that he would receive immediate 
audience. Lord Amherst begged to be excused, partly on account 
of fatigue, and partly because he lacked both suitable apparel and 
credentials, for these had not yet arrived. Finding the ambassador 
refused to change his mind, the officials proceeded to hustle him for- 
ward, and Lord Amherst only escaped with difficulty. When it was 
suggested that he should return at once, he accepted with alacrity. 

Thus, at the beginning of the nineteenth century, after more 
than a century of commercial intercourse and two separate 
embassies, Anglo-Chinese relations were still on an exceedingly 
insecure footing. The English had reason to congratulate them- 
selves, however, for they had fared no worse than other Europeans, 
and, on the other hand, they had preserved their dignity in dealing 
with the Chinese. Others, and more especially the Dutch, who 
had sought to obtain commercial concessions by performing the 
kotow and accepting other conditions the Chinese thought fit to 
impose, had been treated with the utmost contempt. Of one 
embassy, that of Titsingh and van Braam in 1795, Williams (The 
Middle Kingdom) observes: ‘ They were brought to the capital 
like malefactors, treated when they were there like beggars, and 
then sent back to Canton like mountebanks to perform the three- 
times-three prostration at all times and before everything their 
conductors saw fit.’ 

The fundamental reasons for the failure of all European 
embassies to China in the eighteenth century were the refusal of 
the Chinese to negotiate on a basis of equality and the reluctance 
of the Europeans to back up their pretensions by force. Sooner 
or later, it was obvious to all Europeans in China, the question 
would have to be settled by the sword. Great Britain, as usual, 
was the first to make a definite move. The East India Company’s 
monopoly of the China trade was abolished in 1833, and imme- 
diately afterwards Lord Napier wes appointed Chief Super- 
intendent of Trade. Lord Napier’s instructions entered into great 
detail concerning his policy, but their general character was 
pacific. Lord Napier was enjoined to study every available 
method to arrive at a friendly understanding, and in this way, if 
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possible, to extend British trade. No use was to be made of the 
armed forces of the Crown except in extraordinary circumstances, 
The great weakness of Lord Napier’s position, however, resided 
in the fact that it was necessary for him to play a dual réle. He 
was at once a representative of the sovereign and a superintendent 
of trade. To the Chinese mind this was a most perplexing cir- 
cumstance. An ambassador was necessarily a royal official of 
high degree. A superintendent was nothing more or less than 
the chief of the merchants—persons whose calling, in Chinese eyes, 
was scarcely honourable, and certainly did not rank with that of 
the lowest imperial servant. Lord Napier’s first act on arriving 
in Canton, July 1834, was to send a letter to the viceroy, as to an 
equal (since they both possessed royal commissions), requesting 
an interview. The secretary to the commission, who bore the 
letter to the viceroy, was treated with much indignity, and ulti- 
mately was compelled to return with the letter undelivered. 
Subsequently Lord Napier refused to alter his communication 
into a petition, the form usually adopted by European merchants 
at Canton when addressing the viceroy. The position taken up 
by the imperial officials was that Lord Napier must conform to 
the procedure laid down for British merchants. When he refused 
they attempted to put him off by declaring that it was necessary 
to send to Peking for instructions. Failing to alter the chief 
superintendent’s attitude, the viceroy ultimately sent three 
officials to meet him. The conference was fixed for August 23 in 
the reception-room of the English factory. The Chinese (who at 
first arranged the proceedings) were responsible for a charac- 
teristic act in arranging the chairs so that the three officials would 
occupy the north side—the side of honour—while the Chinese 
hong merchants would occupy the east, or superior lateral side, 
Lord Napier and his suite being relegated to the west, or inferior 
side, with their backs to the king’s portrait. Lord Napier, how- 
ever, rearranged the sitting, introducing a table, and placing 
himself in the centre of the north side as receiving host, with his 
private secretary upon his right and Mr. Morrison, the interpreter, 
upon his left. Two Chinese officials were placed upon the left, 
or east side, and the third, with Sir G. Robinson, a member of the 
commission, upon the other side. All four occupied the principal 
guests’ places. Behind the two Chinese officials sat the merchants ; 
the secretary to the commission sat at the foot of the table, and 
in line with him, on the west (or right side and therefore at right 
angles to the portrait of the king), sat the other members of Lord 
Napier’s suite. The whole incident summarises the negotiations 
of the period. Lord Napier had made a very direct assertion of 
equality, which was, perforce, accepted by the Chinese officials, 
who were two hours late, having waited for ‘ the battle of the 
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chairs’ to end. Lord Napier stated his case, and the meeting 
ended. The viceroy, however, refused to be dislodged from the 
position he had taken up, and ultimately ordered a boycott of 
British trade. Lord Napier thereupon ordered the two British 
frigates at the mouth of the river to join him, and this they 
accomplished, being fired at by the river forts at the Bogue on 
the way. On their arrival Lord Napier accused the viceroy of 
false and treacherous conduct, and hinted that they were 
approaching a state of war—a view that was confirmed by the 
presence of a naval guard in the factories and of numerous 
Chinese troops in the vicinity. 

At this critical moment Lord Napier sustained a sharp attack 
of malarial fever, necessitating his withdrawal to Macao, where 
he died on October 11. It is undeniable that Lord Napier had 
failed to achieve anything, but his position had been made 
extremely difficult by the terms of his appointment, making him 
at once a representative of the British Government and of the 
British merchants at Canton. Lord Napier had merely carried a 
stage further than Lord Macartney and Lord Amherst had done 
the demand for equality ; and he, too, had failed. Only one 
possible course remained. It was necessary to try force. 

The first Anglo-Chinese war had many proximate causes. 
The two most important were the opium question and the extra- 
territoriality issue, and of these the second was more directly 
responsible for the conflict. The opium question had arisen as a 
result of the efforts of the imperial commissioner to stamp out 
traffic in the drug in Kwangtung. One of the steps he took was 
to force the surrender of over 20,000 chests of opium from British 
merchants without compensation by virtually imprisoning them 
within the factories for a period. In order to free his hands for 
subsequent negotiations Captain Elliot, Chief Superintendent of 
Trade, withdrew all British residents to Macao, and thence later 
to Hongkong, then only sparsely inhabited by a few fishermen. 
During this period the chief difficulty as far as opium was con- 
cerned was that the imperial commissioner wanted all British 
merchants to sign a bond, declaring that they were in no way 
concerned with the opium traffic, and agreeing to submit to 
Chinese jurisdiction if they were detected smuggling. Since the 
punishment for smuggling was at this time death, signing the 
bond was therefore practically equivalent to conceding the whole 
ssue relating to jurisdiction. To this Captain Elliot could not 
agree, but was prepared to accept all reasonable proposals short 
of this, even to the extent of co-operating with Chinese officials 
in the detection of opium. A settlement of this question would 
have been achieved in the autumn of 1839 had not another 
intervened. During an affray between some British seamen and 
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Chinese villagers a Chinese named Lin-Wei-hi was killed. The 
Chinese demanded the surrender of the murderer. Captain Elliot 
replied that he had held an inquiry, and had convicted five sea- 
men of rioting, but that the murderer could not be found. The 
Chinese refused to accept this explanation, and ultimately sent a 
fleet of twenty-nine war junks to compel the British to surrender 
the culprit. The result was the Battle of Chuenpi, which resulted 
in the total destruction of four war junks and the withdrawal of 
the others greatly damaged. On the English side not a single 
life was lost, and very little damage sustained. 

The results of the war were of the first importance. The Chinese 
gladly negotiated on a basis of equality, but still refused to receive 
a permanent embassy. The condition of British merchants at 
Canton was nominally improved, and by the cession of Hongkong 
they were assured of a place to which they could withdraw in 
times of difficulty. Moreover, the treaty of Nanking guaranteed 
to British subjects a limited form of extra-territoriality, a privilege 
which was secured pacifically by the United States and France in 
1844, for the sole reason that the Chinese had just been beaten 
and had no desire to risk another war. The decisiveness of the 
British victory is proved by the fact that other European Powers 
(which, with the single exception of Sweden and Norway in 1847, 
did not obtain treaty rights until 1860) were tacitly allowed by 
the Chinese the same rights as the British, Americans, and French 
in China enjoyed. 

Although the three leading Powers having commercial inter- 
course with China now possessed rights guaranteed by treaty, a 
number of difficulties were still attached to their relations with 
China. The chief of these was the consistently anti-foreign 
attitude of the Chinese, due primarily to their utter ignorance of 
the foreigner’s outlook. The notion that the foreigner is a bar- 
barian is not altogether dead yet ; in the ’forties it was still very 
strong. From 1842 to 1856 the condition of foreigners in Canton 
was far from enviable. They were compelled to endure all kinds 
of petty annoyances ; they were frequently the subject of more 
or less serious assaults. Often they were the centre of riotous 
demonstrations ; once or twice they were murdered. Since the 
British had just defeated them, the Chinese felt that the toughest 
opposition was to be expected from them, and accordingly singled 
them out for special attack. The position was aggravated by the 
fact that the imperial officials frequently connived at the anti- 
foreign demonstrations. It was clear that China had not yet any 
true conception whatever of her international position. Ulti- 
mately the British and French, in 1856, were compelled to take 
joint action. 

It is unnecessary to trace British relations with China from 
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1858 to 1900 in detail. Certain general conclusions can be drawn 
from them. The intractability of the Chinese mind was only 
slowly recognised. It is not by any means unusual or unnatural 
for a nation to seek to rid itself of the burden of an unfavourable 
treaty at a suitable opportunity. It was, however, something 
entirely new in the experience of most European Powers to have 
to deal with a nation which entered into solemn engagements and 
then attempted covertly to undermine the efficacy of every one 
of them, almost before the ink was dry. This fundamental con- 
dition of intercourse was not recognised until comparatively late. 
When it was, the European Powers hesitated no longer. They 
invariably backed their demands by armed force. They relied 
no more on verbal guarantees, but established troops and gun- 
boats at vital spots, and looked around for suitable harbours in 
the vicinity of which they intended to establish military settle- 
ments. In the last quarter of the nineteenth century it was 
obvious to all observers that the Chinese Empire was on the eve 
of dissolution. Europe had hitherto known only one course of 
action in such circumstances. When the Polish State could no 
longer preserve the fiction of national unity in face of the endless 
feuds of the nobles it was partitioned. A century earlier the 
Spanish Empire had been similarly dismembered. In the middle 
of the eighteenth century Britain and France had fought for the 
privilege of appointing themselves sole legatees to the incompetent 
Moguls in India. Even as recently as 1885 Africa had been par- 
titioned. It is true that Africa had no surviving civilisation com- 
parable with that of China, India or Europe, and the grounds for 
partition were therefore stronger; but that was not the reason 
for the act. The true reason for a general European policy of 
annexation was fear—fear that some other Power would annex 
first. To this policy there seemed no possibility of calling a halt 
until the whole of the world had been brought under the domina- 
tion of the white races. Of the portion remaining at the end of 
the nineteenth century China was by far the most considerable. 
Her deliberate attitude of exclusiveness seemed to invite aggres- 
sion, and her lack of control over her subjects, leading to innumer- 
able anti-foreign outrages, offered ample provocation. In the 
ceded areas along the coast, therefore, the armed forces of the 
Powers were only waiting for the signal to advance. Definite 
“spheres of influence’ had already been privately decided upon 
between their Governments. In a forceful paragraph, which 
summarises and explains the aggressive policy of the Powers, Dr. 
Morse observes : 

In the world’s history no country, with so vast an extent of territory 


and so large a population, under one Government, as China—no country 
with a tithe of its area or population—had ever been subjected to such a 
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series of humiliations, or to so many proofs of the low esteem in which it 
was held, as China had been subjected to in the six months, from November 
1897 to May 1898; and, it may be added, no country had so thoroughly 
deserved its fate; no country had ever shown itself so incapable of cor- 
recting admitted abuses in its administration, or of organising the resources 
of an exceedingly rich territory, inhabited by a sturdy race with many 
good qualities. This was felt by some patriotic Chinese ; but, though 
many realised the facts of the situation, there were few who saw the way 
out ; and those few could exercise no influence on the nation, until it had 
been subjected to yet deeper humiliation. Foreign Powers were now con- 
templating with complacency the impending break-up of China ; she was 
yet to reach the stage of abasement so deep that the foreign Powers would 
fear her break-up and provide against it. 


The first hint that a change of international attitude towards 
China would shortly occur was furnished by Mr. Hay’s enunciation 
of the celebrated ‘ open door ’ doctrine in 1899. A good deal has 
been claimed for this doctrine, but in its initial form it was limited 
in scope; moreover, it was neither original—for others had 
wished to see the principle of the ‘ open door ’ applied to China ; 
nor were its advocates confined to the United States. There were 
many in England who held similar views. Again, Mr. Hay’s note 
need not necessarily be ascribed simply to altruistic motives. 
The United States had just emerged from a war with Spain, and 
was then engaged in putting down an insurrection in the Philip- 
pines. Her traditional policy was also opposed to the acquisition 
of territory beyond the American continent. Nevertheless, the 
formulation of the doctrine was an indication that the time had 
almost arrived for a halt to be called to the process of dismember- 
ment. Unfortunately, in the very next year, the restraint of the 
Powers was taxed to the utmost by the outbreak of the Boxer 
rebellion and the secret encouragement which the Court gave to it. 

Had China been deliberately planning to destroy herself she 
could scarcely have chosen a better method than to unite all the 
foreign Powers with interests in China against her. As it was, the 
fact that dismemberment did not follow the relief of the Legations 
is due partly to the restraint of the Powers, partly to their con- 
flicting interests, and partly to the political wisdom of several 
high Chinese officials in Central and Southern China, who co- 
operated with the Allied troops in suppressing the rebellion. 
After due consideration has been given to the second and third 
of these reasons the fact still remains that a decisive change in 
the attitude of the Powers was taking place, for in 1902 (only one 
year after the conclusion of peace) Great Britain voluntarily 
agreed to renounce her extra-territorial rights as soon as the 
condition of Chinese legal administration warranted it. In 
the following year the United States and Japan made similar 


1 International Relations of the Chinese Empire, vol. iii., p. 127. 
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promises, and a few years later Sweden agreed to renounce 
her privileges as soon as the other Powers did. 

Coincident with the changed attitude of the Powers was the 
spread of the reform movement, bringing with it inevitably the 
fall of the empire. The new national spirit and the determination 
to learn from the Western Powers was directly due to emancipa- 
tion and rapid rise to greatness of Japan. Posterity will probably 
regard this as the greatest fact in modern history. It implied that 
the future of the world did not necessarily rest with the white races: 
it rested with all those Powers, irrespective of colour, which were 
fit to assume leadership. More than that, it implied that the 
future of Asiatic States was not limited by the condition that they 
must be, economically or politically, vassals of Europe. Partner- 
ship on equal terms was open to each of them, provided that the 
necessary reorganisation was undertaken. No Power recognised 
the changed position so early as Great Britain. She concluded 
an alliance with Japan, and took the lead in holding out a friendly 
hand to China. In the early years of the present century it seemed 
probable that still another ‘ New World ’—this time the Far East, 
with a civilisation older than Europe’s—would be called into 
existence to redress the balance of the Old. The reform move- 
ment in China promised to be at least as thorough as that which, 
half a century earlier, had placed Japan on the high road to power. 

The outbreak of the revolution in I91I, however, was an 
ominous symptom. One cannot imagine the Roman Empire of 
Diocletian’s days being successfully turned into a republic, based 
upon adult suffrage, by a few strokes of the pen. Similarly, 
indications were not lacking that China was attempting to proceed 
too quickly with the task of reform. Of these the most important 
was the multiplication of military leaders, each of them pursuing 
a policy of selfish aggrandisement. The Powers, however, had 
other difficulties nearer home to engage their attention. Austria’s 
annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina in 1908 had alarmed the 
Triple Entente and filled the Balkans with discontent. The first 
Balkan War broke out in 1912, and the echoes of the two struggles 
there had scarcely died away before the Germans were sweeping 
down upon the French coast ports. Little wonder, therefore, 
that the movements of China’s militarists—who seemed from the 
distance of over 10,000 miles little more than super-bandits— 
passed unobserved. But when the occurrences of the first half 
of the present century are assessed at their final value it will be 
evident that the pre-occupation of the Powers with European 
affairs from 1908 onwards was directly responsible for the creation 
of the greatest problem of the present age—the failure of China’s 
leaders to co-operate in the establishment of a stable Government, 
together with the perpetuation of disorder and a recrudescence of 
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anti-foreignism. At the very moment when a united, firm, and 
honest policy was required towards the infant republic it was 
necessary, first, to permit Japan to make what terms she pleased 
with China, and, secondly, to cajole a small body of politicians 
who temporarily held office, with vague promises, to enter the 
war on the side of the Allies. The first circumstance intensified 
the anti-foreign attitude ; the second, coupled with the aboli- 
tion of the extra-territorial rights of the defeated Powers and of 
Russia, supplied a dangerous precedent. Rightly or wrongly, many 
Chinese now believe that if the Powers could again be placed at 
loggerheads, or, failing this, if they could be induced to embroil 
themselves with Russia, another and better opportunity would 
present itself for the cancellation of the ‘ unequal treaties ’ without 
the necessity for China to furnish proofs of her ability to protect 
foreigners adequately. For the success of this doctrine it would 
not be necessary for all the Powers to be at war so long as they 
were preoccupied with the situation that they would be unable to 
take effective action in China. It is significant to notice that 
several of China’s leading lawyers have elaborated the doctrine 
of unilateral cancellation of certain kinds of treaties—including 
those by virtue of which some Europeans now enjoy special rights 
in China—in American legal periodicals. In the recent abrogation 
of the Belgian treaty the Chinese made the fitst move in a long- 
prepared policy. 

Meanwhile the Washington Conference resolutions supply the 
basis of Western policy in China. This Conference may be regarded 
as the direct product of Anglo-American unity as far as China is 
concerned. As a result of that Conference the Chinese customs 
tariffs have already been reorganised; the problems of extra- 
territoriality and of the concessions still remain. On Great 
Britain, who has hitherto taken the lead in Western relations 
with China, will no doubt fall the lion’s share of responsibility for 
framing a fresh policy towards China. 

One of the chief defects of the Washington Conference was 
that it failed to give any consideration whatever to the disintegra- 
tion which was taking place in China. Even in 1922 it seemed 
possible that the Peking Government would ultimately re-estab- 
lish its authority over the whole of the country. For that reason 
the special position of Canton was not discussed at the Conference ; 
but that omission has had serious consequences as far as British 
trade in South China is concerned, and certainly every succeeding 
Conference dealing with China will have to allot its due share of 
importance to the rise of the southern Nationalist Government, 
which now has a far stronger claim than the Peking Government 


to speak for the whole of China. Goosen W. Kuaron. 


The University, Hongkong. 
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A CONSERVATIVE’S MISGIVINGS 


As one who comes closely in touch most days of his life with 
Conservative business men’s opinions, it may be of advantage to 
place on record some of the statements which are generally being 
expressed with great vehemence. There can be no doubt that 
much of the so-called apathy of Conservative supporters can be 
traced to one principal cause, and, to sum up the discontent which 
undoubtedly is deep-seated, the Government is stigmatised by 
many of its would-be supporters as weak and vacillating. The 
Government is criticised as being afraid to act with firmness. 
People complain that this Conservative Government, elected by 
the largest majority of recent times, has tried the hopeless task 
of converting Socialists and while doing so has alienated its 
best friends, 

The complaints come under five heads :—First, we are told 
that the present Government has not fulfilled its main mandate, 
which was to save our Constitution from the plots and intrigues 
of the Soviet Republic of Russia. Under the same head we are 
told that the Government has been weak with Mr. Cook and has 
given him far too much rope. Similarly, most of our troubles in 
China and elsewhere can be traced to our public administration 
and lack of firmness. 

Secondly, we hear on almost everyone’s lips that if Mr. 
Baldwin had not made the ‘ Peace in our time, oh Lord’ speech 
when Mr. Macquisten introduced his Trade Union Bill in 1925 
we should have been saved the appalling losses of 1925 and 1926 
caused by the coal subsidy and the General Strike and Coal 
Strike. 

Thirdly, Conservatives bitterly complain of the lack of efforts 
to economise in our public services. They point out that here in 
1927, after two years of Conservative government, we are actually 
spending some 30,000,000/. more than the Socialist Government 
spent when in office. 

Fourthly, there are complaints that far too much attention 
has been paid to Mr. Baldwin’s pledge not to impose a general 
tariff and far too little to the equally strong pledge to apply the 
machinery of the Safeguarding of Industries Act for the aid of 
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distressed industries. It is pointed out that only a few minor 
industries have succeeded in working their way through the 
elaborate machinery of the White Paper issued by the Board of 
Trade. It is equally emphasised that a large number of industries 
have been refused inquiries by the Board of Trade on the ground 
that they are not substantial industries, while the iron and steel 
industry has actually been refused an inquiry because, apparently, 
it is too substantial. 

Lastly, Conservatives are very much upset that so many war- 
time restrictions still remain with us. Particularly does this 
indignation rise to fever heat when discussing our licensing laws 
and some of the provisions of the Shop Hours Act. 

May I discuss this last grievance in a few sentences before 
proceeding to the others. There can be no doubt that the 
Licensing Act of 1921 has created grievances of a legitimate kind, 
and has produced many anomalies. However, no one wants to 
stir up a stern fight about our licensing laws, which we know 
always create so much bitterness. Similarly, with regard to the 
Shop Hours Act, there is no doubt that feeling among shop- 
keepers is most strong that they must not go back to the bad old 
days before the Shop Acts were passed. In both these cases I am 
convinced that the Prime Minister, by following the precedent of 
1921, when a conference of the Temperance Party with the 
leaders of the licensed trade secured a compromise, could remove 
legitimate grievances and anomalies and arrive at a settlement 
which would not hurt the susceptibilities of anyone. With the 
Shop Hours Act matters are different. The Act is only continued 
on the Statute-book by the Expiring Laws Continuation Act, 
which has to be passed each year. The Early Closing Associa- 
tion, which is very energetic on this matter, is keen to secure a 
permanent Act of Parliament, for the obvious reason that a 
chance majority might delete the Shop Hours Act from the 
Expiring Laws Continuation Bill in any future year. Could not 
a bargain be made to give the shopkeepers their permanent Act, 
with amendments as to chocolates, tobacco, and ice-creams, 
which are the main causes of public discontent ? 

My views on the vexed question of safeguarding are too well 
known to need repetition. It only remains for me to say that it 
passes my comprehension why the Government should be so 
timid with the value of the McKenna duties, silk duties, and the 
safeguarding duties staring them in the face. We all desire to 
respect to the letter the pledge given at the last election by Mr. 
Baldwin as to the general tariff. It does not in the least follow 
that a little more latitude should not be given. In fact, the Safe- 
guarding White Paper and its administration by the Board of 
Trade are of such a nature that the Government seem to be 
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putting every obstacle and difficulty in the way of depressed 
industries when they seek assistance. It is sincerely to be hoped 
that some more intelligent appreciation of Conservative opinion 
will be noticeable during the forthcoming session on this important 
subject. 

With regard to trade union reformation, time and history alone 
can say whether the ‘ Peace in our time’ speech was right or 
wrong policy. The only thing which we can say now is that it 
failed to secure peace in 1926, just as the coal subsidy failed to 
secure peace. Mr. Baldwin himself has said recently that when 
he made that memorable effort, which thrilled the House of 
Commons probably more than any other speech I have ever 
listened to, he knew that every disrupting and revolutionary 
influence would be stirred up to make his effort a failure. As 
backers of Mr. Macquisten’s Bill, I and another Conservative 
member were alone in desiring to divide the House in the forlorn 
hope, after Mr. Baldwin’s speech had been made, of obtaining 
favour for the Bill. Whether the passage of that Bill, or some- 
thing like it, in 1925 would have stopped the General Strike and 
the Coal Strike is a question of mere conjecture. In any case, Mr. 
Macquisten’s Bill only touched one side of the problem, though 
a very important side. There are other aspects which the public 
demand shall also be included in the Government’s new measure. 
I suppose we must reserve judgment, as we are promised legis- 
lation, but the public demand that the new Bill shall be neither 
half-hearted nor weak-kneed. Particularly do they demand that 
the all-important matters of the secret ballot and peaceful 
picketing shall find a place in the measure. It is only by dealing 
fully with the trade union law that these valuable organisations 
can give the full protection, security, and benefits to their members 
which are so much needed. 

We now come to the question of economy and our national 
finances. If there is one question more than any other upon 
which I personally am profoundly disappointed with the Govern- 
ment’s achievements, that subject is economy. Mr. Churchill has 
not wielded the axe with anything like the vigour he is capable of. 
There is nothing which has annoyed me more than to hear 
Minister after Minister say, when defending his department from 
Socialist attacks, that he is only continuing the policy initiated 
by them, or that he is spending so many millions more than they 
spent when in office. It would be much more satisfactory to hear 
our Ministers say that they have completely reversed the Socialist 
policy, and that the nation cannot afford to spend so much money 
as the Socialist Government spent. Further, there are far too 
many Ministries. I see no reason for the Ministry of Mines, the 
Ministry of Transport, or the Ministry of Labour, to mention only 
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a few amongst others, and they should go to secure economy. 
The necessary services to be performed should only be con- 
tinued as sections of the existing Ministries. Furthermore, 
a great deal of public unrest would be dissipated if Ministers 
and members of Parliament would agree to a reduction of their 
salaries. It may be asked why I do not voluntarily refuse 
my own salary or sacrifice a portion of it. The answer is quite 
simple. There would be no economy to the State if I did. The 
full 400/. a year would be voted for me in the Estimates. If, 
however, all Ministers and members accepted a reduction of 
25 per cent. off their salaries, that would mean an economy. 
Such an economy, of course, would be trivial, and might even be 
termed pettifogging. The main purpose of such an action would 
be the example, not merely to the public, but to the departments. 
Also, in my opinion, the railway fares granted to members should 
be dispensed with at once. After all, this would produce a saving 
of 250,000/., and even that should receive consideration from the - 
Chancellor. It is at any rate to be hoped that the Estimates for 
1927-28, which will shortly be issued, will show that the pruning- 
knife has been rigorously used to get rid of the briars which have 
been sapping the strength of our rose trees. Just as we cannot 
expect beautiful roses from trees with wasteful briars, so we 
cannot expect prosperity and good trade when our expenditure 
remains at its present level. 

Lastly, we come to the real crux of the matter, namely, the 
Government’s failure to deal adequately with Mr. Cook, his allies 
in the Communist Party, and his allies in the Soviet Republic of 
Russia. It was undoubtedly to deal with this subject more than 
any other that the present Government secured its immense 
majority, and there is widespread disappointment that so little 
has been done in this direction. If we exempt the non-ratification 
of the treaty made by our Socialist Government with Soviet 
Russia and the isolated prosecution of a few Communists last year, 
the Government has done nothing. It has apparently sat idly 
by while Soviet intrigues have gone on unmolested, while Mr. 
Cook has openly preached revolution, and while Communist 
doctrines have been advocated without interference. In fact, the 
impression left unrefuted and the condemnation left unanswered 
seem to be that the Government has ‘ fiddled while Rome has 
been burning.’ Of course there may be a perfectly good reason 
why the Government have not acted, but frankly I cannot see 
what that reason is. We have been told, in reply to questions, 
that the Soviet Republic has broken many times its undertaking 
in the Trade Agreement of 1921 not to indulge in anti-British 
propaganda. Yet when the Government is pressed it steadfastly 
refuses to take any action. I would commend to my readers’ 
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notice a letter which recently appeared in The Times from the 
pen of that very stout soldier-politician General Sir Alfred Knox, 
the member for Wycombe, who probably knows more about the 
Russian problem than any other member of Parliament. In that 
letter he very rightly emphasises that what I will call our ‘ trump 
card’ is the severance of diplomatic relations with the Soviet 
Republic. Therefore we should make it quite clear that unless 
their anti-British propaganda ceased in China, India, Egypt, and 
especially within the United Kingdom itself, the whole Russian 
troupe of pseudo-diplomats would be sent out bag and baggage. 
The time has passed for mild protestations. The Soviet Republic 
only laughs at them, and they have absolutely no effect. In fact, 
I say deliberately, with some knowledge of Russia and Eastern 
Europe generally, that our secret police are mere children com- 
pared with the Russian Soviet police. I doubt if we know one 
tenth of the plots and intrigues which are really going on. If we 
study Mr. Cook’s speeches in Moscow and Leningrad which have 
been translated from the Pravda, there should be no delusions in 
the minds of all true Britons as to what our policy should be. 
Sir Austen Chamberlain is a man for whom I have always had 
the warmest affection. He, of course, inherited as a legacy from 
our Socialist Government the recognition of Soviet Russia as a 
fait accompli. I would, however, commend to him the attitude of 
the United States Government as being the right policy for us. 
It says to the Soviet, ‘ We will make no agreement with you, and 
we will not recognise you, until you learn to respect the common 
decencies of civilised life and make some attempt to pay the 
creditors you have robbed.’ The irony of this is that the United 
States, which has consistently snubbed the Soviet Republic, is 
doing more trade in Russia than we are. 

As my last word on this subject may I suggest to Sir Austen 
Chamberlain and the Government that it is no use trying to foster 
the Locarno spirit with people who are avowedly trying to cut 
your throat. I have in the back of my mind a shrewd suspicion 
that the real reason for Government inaction is their praise- 
worthy desire for the pacification of Europe in particular and the 
world in general. While I bow to no one in my anxiety to see a 
peaceful Europe and a peaceful world, I would in all sincerity say 
that this desired result will be more quickly achieved by a firm 
and even stern policy directed against the Soviet Republic. Such 
a policy would soon see the end of Mr. Cook—for the very good 
reason that the money would stop. It would soon see the end of 
revolutionary agitation and threats of general strikes. There are 
a few sincere and honest Communists, but the vast majority only 
remain in those ranks because the pay comes in with regularity 
In the same way the extreme element of the Socialist Party, 
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fostered as it is by Russian gold, would soon mellow into the 
‘pale pink’ variety which is harmless for the very good reason 
that it is futile. 

To sum up this catalogue of the causes of Conservative unrest 
which I am boldly voicing. I should like to emphasise my personal 
loyalty to the Conservative Party, and to Mr. Baldwin in par- 
ticular. But there is this point of view which should be given 
consideration by the Government. We started on a plan of 
campaign under Mr. Bonar Law in 1922 which coined as its 
watchword ‘ Tranquillity.’ We have had nearly five years of it, 
with the exception of the nine months’ Socialist régime in 1924. 
The Conservative rank and file now want a fighting policy. 
They do not want any more of the ‘lamb lying down with the 
lion.’ They realise what an uncomfortable position they will be 
in unless we take some strong and forceful steps to cage the wild 
beast. We have in this country a solid mass of men and women 
mainly Conservative in opinion, but belonging to no definite 
political party. I have been told that these people in a fight 
between Conservatives and Socialists (with the Liberals in all 
industrial areas completely down and out) must vote Conservative 
anyway. There never was a more profound mistake. I have it 
on the authority of one of the most able Conservative agents in 
the North of England that at the recent municipal elections, 
where only 47 per cent. of the electorate voted, most of the dis- 
gruntled Conservatives would not go to vote. We may have the 
strongest Conservative alive complaining and criticising and yet 
voting for us, but he does not work for us as he would if our 
Government gave satisfaction. And, depend upon it, his conversa- 
tion with the non-party men may even result in votes being cast 
against our party. 

It is because I am very strongly hoping for another triumph 
as sweeping as our last that I press these views upon the Govern- 
ment. If we are to win, we must deal strongly and quickly with 
these various matters. We can win again. The position can be 
retrieved. The rank and file of the party can be brought to a 
state of enthusiastic support of the Government if a firm and 
resolute determination is made to adopt a real Conservative 
policy. There have been far too many attempts to convert 
“ Bolshies.’ They will vote against us in any case. Let us during 
the next two years make a determined effort to pay some regard 
to the opinion of the Conservative rank and file. 

Finally, let us recognise the cruel and callous response to the 
“ Peace in our time’ speech. The Government showed that they 
could be firm by their actions during the General Strike. Let 
them continue that firm and determined line in other spheres. 
They are losing ground, not because of their reactionary policy, 
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but for the obvious reason that they have not adopted a Con- 
servative policy. Ministers are fond of quoting Disraeli. - Disraeli 
was never weak and never vacillating. He always acted with 
courage when faced with revolutionary threats. What would 
Disraeli have done in face of the problems of to-day ? I venture 
to say he would not have stood this nonsense five minutes. The 
wild men would have had no latitude whatever from him. The 
foreign intrigues would have been stopped. We all know the 
Government are warm supporters of the British Empire. Let 
them show to the world that they are really ready to defend that 
Empire from the great conspiracy with which it is confronted. 


J. R. REMER. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


GERMAN AVIATION AND ITS LESSONS 


COMMERCIAL aviation is the most striking feature of post-war 
Germany. Europe, as a whole, has only just woken up to this 
state of affairs, and people are rubbing their eyes in wonder at 
the amazing efficiency of the German organisation. 

Great all-metal aeroplanes with sleeping accommodation, 
dining saloons and smoking rooms have only just been heard of 
by the British public. Night flying has been talked about at 
Croydon, but nobody would ever think of going to our London 
terminal aerodrome to meet a passenger due on a I a.m. night 
mail from Moscow. No wonder, therefore, that the public is 
surprised to learn that all these things are not vague prophecies 
but actual facts in Germany to-day. Credulity is all the more 
strained when it is remembered that up to a few months ago 
Germany was tied down and restricted by the Nine Rules drawn 
up after the Treaty of Versailles to cripple her aviation. 

How did it all happen? Only three years ago, in 1924, Germany 
was exasperated by the restrictions imposed on her by the Allies. 
The country was divided, and the people were quarrelling about 
this same question which to-day finds unanimous support from 
every party. Two companies, Aero-Lloyd and Junkers, were 
cutting each other’s neck fighting for the biggest share in the 
Government’s financial aid. As a matter of fact, Germany had 
money to spend, and both companies came in for their fair 
shares. 

Meanwhile constructors were desperate because they were not 
allowed to build the aeroplanes which they knew were most 
suited for commerce. In many cases they left Germany and 
started new factories abroad, where they constructed great 
machines which could not cross the frontier because of the Nine 
Rules. So these designers kept their brains active and their 
designs up to date ready to burst into an orgy of construction 
as soon as the Nine Rules were abolished at home. 

Junkers commercial line had been founded with the main 
view of finding a ready sale for his machines, but Aero-Lloyd 
was an independent company ready to buy the best aeroplanes 
obtainable at that time from any firm. Both companies were 
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hampered in their traffic by the various rules governing inter- 
national flying and in most cases were unable to cross their 
frontier. Thus light aeroplanes flew from town to town and from 
city to city in German territory, spreading the propaganda of the 
air. 

Constructors, however, were not idle. With an eye on the 
future, they approached the Governments of every distant country 
and continent, whether South America or Spain, Turkey or Egypt, 
saying: ‘Do you want modern aeroplanes? We will give you 
as many as you want at half-price. You can settle the debt by 
allowing us a half-interest in the company you are about to 
form.’ 

Now all this is at an end. Last spring, after many months 
of work and deliberation, these private companies were amalga- 
mated into one vast company known as the Luft Hansa A.G., 
with a capital of 25,000,000 marks. The directors of the 
company represent an impressive list. You will find Dr. E. G. 
Von Stauss, the Director of the Deutsche Bank, as president. 
The other directors include the presidents of almost every other 
great bank in Germany, the leaders of industry and the chief 
burgomasters of every great city as well as representatives of all 
the Governments. 

It was greatly owing to the help and courtesy of this great 
combine that I was able to undertake a few weeks ago a com- 
prehensive tour over all the lines administered by it in Germany 
and was able to inspect many of the most important aeroplane 
factories and aerodromes. 

The actual administration of the Luft Hansa is kept a fairly 
well-guarded secret. Many figures have been given, but few of 
them have been accurate. In the spring of 1926 we knew for 
certain that the subsidy for international lines was 2 marks per 
kilometre, but that for this sum the Reich insisted on the free 
transport of one ton of postal matter. The total credit for the 
year 1925-26 was 5,000,000 marks, and the vote for 1926-27 was 
nearly 8,500,000 marks. 

This is not all. There is also a vote of 3,050,000 marks for 
subsidies ‘ destined to obtain the maximum security in the 
exploitation of air lines.’ This, however, has nothing to do 
with wireless or meteorological installations, which are voted 
1,090,000 marks and 485,000 marks respectively. There is thus 
a total of 13,000,000 marks voted annually by the Reich for 
commercial air lines. 

Just as important as these figures are the credits voted by 
individual towns and cities for aerodromes. In 1925 alone 
thirty German towns voted 13,000,000 marks for aviation. Of 
this total nearly 8,000,000 was destined for the fitting up of 
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aerodromes, nearly 5,000,000 for interests in air lines passing 
through their territory, and the rest for lines of ‘ local interest.’ 

A good example of this can be found at Munich to-day, where 
the city has granted 3,000,000 marks for a new aerodrome and 
even started a competition for an original design with a prize 
of 5000 marks for the winner. During my visit there I was 
shown the exhibition of designs. Most of them were grandiose 
and showed a lack of knowledge of aviation on the part of the 
architects, but the whole city was excited over the results, and 
there were about 100 entrants. 

Berlin is naturally the greatest air station in Germany, and it 
follows that it is also the most important in the world. - The 
port is constructed on the Tempelhofer Feld, where the ex-Kaiser 
reviewed his famous guards before the war. 

The aerodrome itself is considerably larger in area than 
Croydon, while the whole of one side is devoted to great hangars, 
sumptuous offices, wireless stations, meteorological bureaus and 
workshops. Only this week an important hotel and several new 
offices have been opened behind the observation tower. 

Technicians would find the hangars and workshops especially 
interesting as they are far and away in advance of anything 
at our terminal station. Night flying is not only a speciality in 
Germany, but an ordinary occurrence at the Tempelhofer Feld, 
where many aeroplanes fitted with sleepers leave the aerodrome 
at all hours of the night and early morning. 

The first time I saw the aerodrome was soon after ten o’clock 
one Friday morning. I made my way through the passengers’ 
waiting-rooms and the postal departments to find fifteen aero- 
planes on the concrete floors in front of the hangars. All those 
aeroplanes left to time within half an hour of my arrival. An 
all-metal Rohrbach went off to Amsterdam, a Fokker headed for 
Leipsig, Nurnberg and Munich, an Albatross took its twelve 
passengers to Malmo, a three-engined Junker roared off in the 
direction of Danzig and Koenigsberg, another Junker flew off to 
Essen and Cologne and the passengers for Vienna and Budapest 
only just had time to jump into their seats. 

The Tempelhofer Feld acrodrome must be regarded as a 
port run on much the same lines as Hamburg shipping port. 
The aerodrome authorities are quite distinct from Luft Hansa 
and let out accommodation for the companies’ aeroplanes at 
fixed charges. 

Luft Hansa’s fleet consists of many different types of machines, 
and although Junkers company as it existed before the fusion 
is connected with the combine, there is no tendency to favour 
any special constructor. 

The most common machine is possibly the Junkers G. 23. 
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This has three engines and is all metal. The wings and the fuse- 
lage are of dur-aluminium treated in a special way, and steel is 
used on essential parts. This typ: may often be seen in London, 
as it assures the service Amsterdam-London as well as Amster- 
dam-Bremen-Hamburg. Smoking is allowed in nearly all the 
German machines now, since their metal construction safeguards 
them from fire. Machines leave an aerodrome to the minute, 
and the pilot no more thinks of waiting for a passenger who does 
not turn up to time than a railway guard would delay an express 
because a first-class passenger had failed to put in an appearance. 
Every passenger in buying his ticket with Luft Hansa automatic- 
ally insures himself to the extent of 25,000 marks in «ase of 
death or 25 marks a day in case of accident as long as he 
remains under medical care. It is not necessary to mention 
that accidents in Germany during the last year have been practi- 
cally non-existent. 

The Albatross flies between Berlin, Maimo and Copenhagen. 
The interior of the machine was especially constructed with a 
view to long distance night flights, and the comfortable armchairs 
are able to be let down at night to form beds. There is room for 
eight passengers lying down, and the accommodation is ultra- 
modern. The machine leaves Berlin late at night and reaches 
Copenhagen the following morning. 

The Rohrbach is a fine new three-engined machine with room 
for about ten passengers. The chief point about this machine 
as far as the passenger is concerned is that the engines are prac- 
tically silent. The machine, like nearly all German commercial 
machines, is a monoplane and made of dur-aluminium and steel. 
The three engines are B.M.W.-IV’s each of 230 h.p., and the 
machine requires seven minutes to rise 1,000 metres. 

The new Junkers G. 31 is one of the latest machines to be 
placed in service. This monster of the air has three 280 h.p. 
engines, and there are three cabins—a sleeper, a smoking-com- 
partment and a dining-room. There is ample accommodation 
for about twenty-eight passengers. 

Luft Hansa has not yet decided what line to choose for this 
machine, but I was told that there is a possibility of inaugurating 
a Berlin-Peking service next summer vid Moscow. Powerful 
machines of this type would be highly suitable for such a scheme, 
and it is well known what superhuman efforts are being made in 
Berlin to extend German air influence in Russia. Last summer 
the Luft Hansa ran the line Berlin-Koenigsberg-Moscow in con- 
junction with the Russian-German company Deruluft. M. 
Fette, the Russian manager of the Deruluft, reached Berlin 
some days ago to reorganise this service and to buy new German 
machines to be flown from Koenigsberg to Moscow. He will 
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probably purchase Albatrosses or Rohrbachs, as it is intended to 
fly most of the distance by night with comfortable sleepers. 
The Deruluft will in future fly to Berlin instead of limiting 
its sphere of influence to Russian territory, and the line will 
be operated in winter as well as summer. 

Although the Deruluft is a Russian-German company, it 
should be understood that the German influence is predominant 
and that all the machines are designed and made in Germany 
by German firms. 

The Dornier Wal and Superwal are built at Friedrichshaven, 
on the shores of Lake Constance. The Superwal is the largest 
commercial flying-boat yet constructed. The Luft Hansa 
will take over the first of these machines next spring, when it 
inaugurates its service Berlin-Munich-Marseilles-Barcelona. The 
Superwal will, of course, only be used over the sea route Mar- 
seilles-Barcelona, and special arrangements have been made with 
the French Government for permission for the Superwals to be 
anchored in Marseilles harbour. 

Under the International Flying Laws at present in force, 
German machines may land at any port or aerodrome on foreign 
soil on the condition that the next stop is made in another country. 
In this way Germany may send an aeroplane to London, but 
must not allow that same machine to proceed to another English 
city such as Manchester or Liverpool. This, of course, does not 
prevent the Luft Hansa organising a service Berlin-Manchester 
or Berlin-Liverpool. Under the same regulations a British 
machine is not allowed to take passengers for a journey between 
two German cities. 

The Superwal will carry twenty-one passengers, but 
M. Dorner is of the opinion that a seaplane capable of carrying 
eighty or more passengers could be built to-morrow if 
necessary. ‘It is a question of money and not construction,” 
he said. 

Most of the German pilots are old war pilots, and since there 
is no military aviation, the Luft Hansa obviously has the pick 
of these men. It is necessary, however, to train as many new 
pilots as possible, and the following arrangements are made for 
this. 

A young man who wishes to become a pilot must first pass 
preliminary examinations in a light flying school. He then 
joins a State flying school and studies the technical and practical 
sides of flying, engineering, navigation, wireless and international 
jaw. He is supposed to speak two languages other than his 
own. The examinations are very stiff, and the training costs 
about 1,500/. The student only pays about 350/. of this, and the 
Luft Hansa and the Government pay the rest. Mechanics are 
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also taught at these schools, and the men specialise in aeroplanes 
made of wood or of steel. 

When a student has passed the necessary examinations to 
become a pilot he is allowed by Luft Hansa to act as second 
pilot on one of its machines, and he must fly a minimum of 
40,000 kilometres in this capacity. The best of these second 
pilots are finally chosen and given positions with the company 
as soon as there is a vacancy. 

These regular pilots are paid about 120/. a year retaining fee 
and 14d. a kilometre flown. 

French and British commercial experts are following the 
German endeavours with the greatest interest. England is, 
however, not placed very advantageously for becoming a great 
centre for commercial lines. Although the British subsidy 
compares very favourably with the German subsidy in regard to 
the number of miles flown by the two companies, it is doubtful 
whether the Air Ministry would increase its grant if Imperial 
Airways were to treble or quadruple its services. 

France, on the other hand, is in a similar position to Germany, 
and Paris is a good centre for all the Latin countries. French 
constructors are seriously considering the position, and many 
people are in favour of amalgamating all the present lines under 
one State-aided company. 

Breguet, the famous French constructor, is the first to follow 
the German lead of concentrating on all-metal aeroplanes, and 
he has just finished a larger edition of his 19A2, with which 
Coste won the non-stop record a few weeks ago. 

The machine will be called the Breguet 26T2 and is fitted 
with a Jupiter 450 h.p. engine. This all-metal plane is of 
beautiful design and has already attained a speed of over 200 
kilometres an hour. There is ample room for six passengers. 
He is also designing a similar machine for eight passengers. 
The 26T will probably make its appearance shortly on the French 
line between London and Paris, or between Paris and Marseilles. 

The chief French lines ar2 Paris-London ; Brussels-Amster- 
dam ; Paris-Bucharest ; Prague-Warsaw ; Toulouse-Casablanca ; 
Casablanca-Oran ; Marseilles-Perpignan ; Algiers-Alicante ; Casa- 
blanca-Dakar ; Oran-Alicante ; Antibes-Ajaccio. There is another 
line Paris-Lyons-Marseilles. 

In 1925, the above lines returned statistics of 4,700,000 
kilometres flown during the year, 20,000 passengers and nearly 
goo tons of postal matter carried. 

The great difference between the French and German lines 
is, however, that whereas the German travels by air as a matter 
of course the Frenchman seldom risks his life in an aeroplane. 
This fundamental truth makes all the difference in the commercial 
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aviation of a country, and until the Englishman and the French- 
man can be made to see that air travel is an every-day affair 
Germany will retain an inestimable advantage. 

We must not forget that this year German competition will 
be double what it was last summer. There is no doubt that 
1927 will see the Luft Hansa make a bid for Barcelona-South 
America, Berlin to Pekin, and Berlin-London-Scapa Flow- 
Greenland-Canada. The last will certainly not become a com- 
mercial proposition for some time to come, but it is quite certain 
that experimental flights will be made to explore the possibilities 
of a weekly service. All this may sound over-ambitious, but 
Germany has aeroplanes and seaplanes of such perfection and so 
important a subsidy that plans of this magnitude present no 
insuperable difficulties to the greatest of all commercial air 
companies. 

ROBERT HENREY. 





THE PREVENTION OF WAR 


GENERAL STONE, in his article on ‘ Locarno, Geneva, and the 
Empire’ in the last number of this Review, has discussed 
the post-war attempts at re-establishing confidence among the 
nations of Europe, but doubts whether America would cease 
trading with a State which the League of Nations condemns for 
a breach of the Covenant. His conclusion is that the obligations 
which Britain has assumed under the Locarno Pact necessitate 
an increase of armaments, and that while the blessings of Geneva 
and Locarno are debatable, our Empire, with God’s help, will 
go forward from strength to strength to fulfil her destiny. 

On reading his article it is suggested to me that there are 
three bases on which to found a policy of tranquillity—namely, 
(1) the idea of a Theocracy, (2) Armaments, and (3) Treaties. 


THEOCRACY 


It is extraordinary how persistent is the idea of Divine inter- 
vention in wars and other catastrophic changes. Not only do 
the religious soldiers—of whom there are legions—proclaim it, 
but reckless adventurers reluctantly admit it, weak rulers cling 
to it, Churches argue about it, and revolutionaries quail before it. 
Count Tolstoy, in his Kingdom of God, has set out in vigorous 
terms the case for relying entirely on religion as a means of pre- 
serving peace, yet to-day it is Tolstoy’s own country which 
challenges religion, tranquillity and peace. 

Once more compulsory military service is in force, and even 
women students must study the theory of war, while only fifty 
Russian conscientious objectors are proving in prison their 
devotion to the ideals of Tolstoy. At school our children continue 
to learn the story of the Mosaic theocracy, the Exodus, the 
defeat of Sennacherib, the return with Ezra, the triumphs of the 
early Christians, and how Constantine was assured by the Western 
Church that Christianity meant the end of war; yet to-day not 
one single State in the world, whether member of the League of 
Nations or not, dares to march unarmed through this modern 
wilderness. Providence, say they, requires at least a little assist- 
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ance, otherwise the ten commandments will disappear: first we 
covet, then bear false witness, then kill, and civilisation, including 
fine houses, coal fires, easy chairs, warm beds and rich food, will 
disappear! The theocratic idea persists in spite of the failure of 
the Crusades ; but, as a policy, ‘ Put up thy sword ’ has not been 
practised except by the early Christians, Waldensians, and 
Quakers. 

The nations have turned to other methods of avoiding the 
futile expedient of war as a means of settling disputes, and in 
particular there are two ways which now hold the field—namely, 
Armaments and Treaties. 


ARMAMENTS 


The exponents of this method of keeping the peace urge that 
wars are inevitable: that it is the navy, army, and air force 
which lend power to national policies; that the small State 
cannot exercise influence because it cannot enforce its views by 
arms ; that Geneva cannot prevent aggression unless the Locarno 
Powers help with armaments ; that the sword must hold what 
the sword has won ; and that if we want peace we should remain 
ready for war. These were the views commonly held before the 
Great War, and they continue to-day. The war to end war has 
proved a costly fiasco. 

We all want security, or, better still, tranquillity ; but are 
we more secure to-day than in 1913? We are staggering under 
taxation, two-thirds of which pays for past or future wars. 
Germany is disarmed, but Europe has more soldiers under arms 
to-day than in 1913, and tranquillity is absent, even where the 
Fascists are supreme. Twelve million soldiers have died, yet 
more must be drilled. 

General Stone does not believe that the old Adam has dis- 
appeared from either side of the Rhine, and, after visiting the 
country myself and talking to the inhabitants, I find that German 
disarmament has left a latent animosity, each side looking for 
alliances, friendships or pacts, to secure by diplomatic means 
what war has failed to assure. President Coolidge tells us that 
armaments cause rather than prevent war, and calls for con- 
ferences to reduce or suspend armaments. Meanwhile, European 
gunmakers are arming the Chinese both in the north and south, 
thus creating a vast reservoir of soldiers certain to cause our far- 
flung Empire still further cares. 

A distracted world, weary of war and warriors, turns to the 
lawyers in the hope that by means of covenants, treaties, laws, 
and conventions peace can be established. It is, so to speak, our 
innings. 
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TREATIES 


I propose now to consider the events which led up to the 
Great War, and see how far it can be said that international 
law failed to maintain peace. Then we can say whether any 
satisfactory amendments can be evolved which are likely to 
improve the chances of preventing war by international law 
another time. 

It was the annexation of Bosnia by Austria, in breach of the 
Treaty of Berlin, which began all our troubles. Germany con- 
nived at this misdeed; Russia demanded Constantinople as 
compensation, and the Balkans blazed. The results of this 
breach of European law were—(1) a great diplomatic victory for 
Austria (Kaiser Wilhelm standing by in shining armour) ; (2) the 
fall of M. Isvolsky, the Russian Foreign Minister, and the transfer 
of this unsuccessful politician to Paris ; (3) the resentment of the 
Pan-Slavs against Austria and the counter-plots of the Serbs in 
Bosnia. England spoke out strongly that the Treaty could only 
be altered by a conference of the signatories. It is comfort- 
ing to know that Versailles provided something to prevent a 
repetition of this kind of trouble—namely, Article 19 of the 
League Covenant, whereby old treaties can be reconsidered at 
Geneva. This was really a victory for the policy of England 
as enunciated at the time of Austria’s coup d’état. It is 
now possible to propose a revision of a Treaty like that of 
Berlin under this article. As it was, the broken Treaty hung 
like a thundercloud over Europe, and Powers began to run risks 
so as to secure similar diplomatic victories without regard to 
European law. 

The next incident was at Agadir, and here again there was a 
breach of treaty by a Great Power—namely, France. 

The Act of Algeciras was supposed to secure the integrity of 
Morocco and the international status quo in that country, and yet 
France and Spain were both upsetting the status quo by military 
action at Fez and in the Spanish zone. This time it was Germany 
who demanded compensation. England had in 1904 agreed to 
help France in Morocco in exchange for a free hand in Egypt, and 
therefore now turned a blind eye on the French action and forgot 
the sanctity of treaties. We, however, begged France to buy 
Germany off with a piece of African territory, and for some 
unaccountable reason Mr. Lloyd George broke in with a bellicose 
speech against Germany, which encouraged France to hope for 
something more than the mere diplomatic support which we had 
promised. 

Thus, we see, the peace of Europe was twice threatened by a 
breach of treaty, and each time the trouble was caused, not by 
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purists who desired to see the treaties scrupulously followed, but 
by parties who desired to secure ‘ compensation ’ for acquiescing 
in the breach of European law, which is of course a very wrong 
principle. 

When the British Ambassador at Berlin discussed Mr. Lloyd 
George’s speech at the Wilhelmstrasse, Herr Zimmermann, the 
German Under-Secretary, himself smiled at his official excuse for 
sending the German warship to Agadir, which was to protect the 
lives and property of employees of Hamburg merchants. It was 
the diplomatic victory and the compensation which Germany 
was after. 

Soon afterwards the late Lord Roberts began his campaign to 
open the eyes of England to the dangers of a European war. The 
Agadir incident had nearly produced war, and left a strong feeling 
of resentment among Germans smarting under the vigorous 
castigation of Mr. Lloyd George ; the Kaiser had been criticised 
as weak, and the German elections went against the militarists. 
There followed a feverish quickening of armaments both in 
Germany and France, and a refusal by Germany to consider the 
English scheme of a naval holiday or any agreement to reduce 
the mad pace. 

It seemed to me the clear duty of the Liberal Government to 
act on the assumption that the British electorate could be trusted 
to take a reasonable view of the difficulties, if they were properly 
led and all the pros and cons carefully explained. Democracies 
learn to take care of themselves, but they require the education 
of responsibility. Accordingly I proposed that a debate should 
be arranged between Lord Roberts and Colonel (now General) 
Seely, who was then at the War Office and well able to explain 
the Government’s attitude towards Germany. The Eighty Club 
agreed with me, so the invitations were despatched, both were 
accepted, and the debate was accordingly announced in all the 
London papers. Suddenly someone took fright: there were 
objections raised, questions were asked in the House of Commons, 
and the Government repudiated the official publication which I 
had issued. The club was told that public interest required the 
debate to be cancelled. Whereupon it fell to my lot, along with a 
distinguished member of Parliament, to explain the position to 
Lord Roberts and withdraw our invitation! No doubt Colonel 
Seely was stopped from speaking because the Cabinet were 
keeping secret the Grey-Cambon letters, concerning which so 
much difference of opinion still exists. If these letters mean that 
we were bound in honour to support France, there was surely no 
adequate answer to Lord Roberts’ arguments for conscription. 
If, on the other hand, the letters really left us free from any 
obligation to support France, then why did we lose the benefits 
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of the proposed Anglo-American League of Neutrals, of which I 
shall speak later ? 

As a means of preventing war the Grey-Cambon letters were 
certainly not efficacious, of doubtful meaning, and without any 
popular sanction: they begat the Anglo-Russian naval ‘ accord ’ 
of April 1914, which was still more nebulous, more secret, and 
more unpopular. I have heard that the resolutions of the Russian 
Board of Admiralty, based on the Anglo-Russian naval con- 
versations, were sold to the Kaiser by a spy, so that this precious 
Cabinet secret, unknown to Parliament, to the Dominions, and 
to the British electorate, was known to the Czar and to the 
Kaiser! Looking back on all these papers, written, I am sure, 
with the earnest desire of insuring peace, I feel convinced they 
justify the old saying that there is nothing so likely to be mis- 
understood as an understanding. 

In January 1914 a German general was appointed head of the 
Turkish army, and-the Czar, after protesting in vain, launched 
his scheme for an Anglo-Russian Alliance. In April 1914 His 
Majesty the King and Sir Edward (now Viscount) Grey went to 
Paris to meet MM. Poincaré and Isvolsky, where President Poin- 
caré formally toasted ‘ The equilibrium of Europe,’ and thus 
launched the Triple Entente as a counterpoise to the Triple 
Alliance. We in England continued to talk about Ulster and 
Form IV. until the murder of the Austrian Archduke in Bosnia 
made us believe that there really was trouble over the breach of 
the old Berlin Treaty. 

Meanwhile, within the Cabinet and the Foreign Office all the 
paper safeguards were being dusted and examined. The Anglo- 
French Entente, the Hague Convention of 1907, the Belgian 
treaties and precedents, the Law of Capture at Sea, the Laws of 
Neutrality, these all became matters of discussion between non- 
interventionists and those who said we should stand by the Triple 
Entente. 

The European documents which were most likely to hold up 
the 1914 War were the Hague Convention, the treaties guarantee- 
ing Luxemburg and Belgium, and many public peace declarations 
by all the countries involved. The hard facts were that the 
Austrian Archduke was murdered in Bosnia by Slav conspirators. 
Austria decided to chastise Serbia because the conspiracy was 
hatched there ; Russia was bound to Serbia by race, religion, and 
sympathy ; and France was bound to Russia by treaty. Ger- 
many, on the other hand, was equally bound to Austria by 
treaty. 

The Austrian ultimatum to Serbia and Germany’s double 
ultimatum to Russia and France could only be enforced if Ger- 
many secured a passage across Belgium, and this was forbidden 
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by Germany’s own solemn guarantee, by all the laws of neutrality, 
and by the Hague Convention. How was it that all these failed ? 
Could any kind of international convention have held up such 
forces? The German view is (1) that England went to war to 
smash Germany, and Belgian neutrality was only a good excuse ; 
(2) that Germany was surrounded by enemies and was compelled 
to disregard international law to save her own existence. The 
recently published Memorandum by the late Sir Eyre Crowe, 
dated July 31, 1914, the remarkable official French history by 
M. Renouvin, and the writings of Lord Oxford, Lord Grey, and 
Mr. Churchill, all sustain the theory that England fought to save 
France, not Belgium. 

But I am convinced that international law very nearly stopped 
the war, and that Germany’s violation of Belgian neutrality not 
only brought England into war, but was the millstone which 
drowned the Kaiser. 

M. Renouvin publishes the names of the members of the 
British Cabinet who opposed war in support of France. He says 
the intervention of the Conservatives overcame the hesitation 
of Mr. Asquith, but he is mistaken regarding the views of 
the majority of the British Cabinet and of the Liberal Party. 
Mr. Charles Masterman has just told us how Mr. John Burns 
walked out of the Cabinet because he opposed the policy 
of promising M. Poincaré active support against the German 
fleet in the English Channel. At that time a majority of the 
Cabinet, led by Mr. Lloyd George, were for neutrality, and letters 
of resignation were written out which represented the views not 
only of a majority of the Cabinet, but also a still greater majority 
outside. The remnant of the Cabinet who were supporting 
France would certainly have suffered defeat in the Commons had 
it not been that the German threat to Belgium and King Albert’s 
request for diplomatic intervention caused Mr. Lloyd George to 
reconsider his position. Had Parliament understood what King 
Albert meant by ‘ diplomatic intervention,’ and what America 
and Italy thought of his request, history may well have been 
written differently. As it was, the worst effect of the German ulti- 
matum to Belgium was that England lost confidence in every- 
thing else Germany proposed or did. 

Parliament was quite cold towards the plea for France, as 
based on the Grey-Cambon letters, because the House of Commons 
had been categorically assured only a few weeks before that there 
were no unpublished documents which would hamper the freedom 
of Parliament to decide for or against war. It was the breach of 
international law which affected Parliament and roused the 
Liberal Party to war. 

The bulwarks of peace based on public declarations by 
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responsible German statesmen and on Germany’s signature had 
been washed away, so the lawyers fell back on another line of 
defence, namely, the Hague Convention. 

King Albert received Germany’s request for permission to 
cross Belgium on August 2. He refused, because it would have 
been a flagrant violation of international law, but decided, after 
much deliberation, against making any appeal to the guarantee 
of the Powers under the 1839 Treaty and sent this decision to the 
guarantors, namely, France, Germany, England, Austria, and 
Russia. England was, however, asked specially for diplomatic 
intervention. On August 4 Germany sent her final ultimatum 
to Belgium, and still there was no appeal based on the 1839 
guarantee. After Belgium had heard of the British ultimatum to 
Germany of August 4 she directed a letter to all countries announc- 
ing Germany’s breach of the 1839 Treaty, protesting against an 
outrage against international law, and appealing to the Hague 
Convention of 1907—a dispatch which has ruined Germany. 
Then King Albert accepted help from the other guarantors. 

The reason for only asking for diplomatic intervention was the 
desire to form a League of Neutrals including Italy, England, and 
the United States, who would each guarantee the other’s neutrality. 
Italy signified some kind of encouragement for this, although she 
belonged to the Triple Alliance. President Wilson went as far as 
to offer mediation ; but unhappily England had just lost her 
neutrality by promising France support in the English Channel, 
so this effort to stop the war in its initial stages by a League of 
Neutrals failed. At that moment an Anglo-American League of 
Neutrals could have refused finance and armaments to any 
Power violating a neutral frontier, and this would have induced 
all parties to listen to talk of arbitration or mediation. 

I was at Antwerp a few weeks afterwards, and feel sure the 
Kaiser would have recoiled before such a combination. Germany 
must have abandoned the passage through Belgium and faced 
the guns of Verdun instead. This would have dislocated her war 
machine and given President Wilson time to insist on his pro- 
posal for mediation with all the parties concerned. The League 
of Neutrals would probably have attracted Spain, Sweden, 
Rumania, Japan, Holland and Norway, because it was based on 
the 1907 Hague Convention respecting rights and duties of 
neutrals, to which these Powers had all given their adhesion. 

According to Chapter I. of Convention V., neutral territory 
is inviolable and belligerents are forbidden to move troops or 
munitions across neutral territory. One point may have barred 
progress along these hopeful lines : it was Article 20 of Chapter V. 
of Convention V., which said that the provisions regarding 
neutrality do not apply except when all the belligerents are parties 
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to this Convention. Now, Serbia and Montenegro were belli- 
gerents, and they had signed but not ratified this Convention. 
This defence of Germany’s action was never raised, and later on 
the English and German courts refused to recognise Serbia’s 
omission as abrogating the Hague Convention. I do not know 
if it was a consideration of this Article 20 which induced the 
British Government to pass over the Hague Convention and 
plead the 1839 Treaty, or whether the Kaiser could have induced 
Germany to accept President Wilson’s offer - mediation after 
the violation of Belgium. 

The Treaty guaranteeing Belgian neutrality of 1839 had been 
discussed in 1870 between England and Russia, and the latter 
carried the view that there was no obligation on individual Powers 
to maintain Belgian neutrality by force of arms. 

The Grey-Cambon letters and the secret pourparlers for an 
Anglo-Russian Alliance had entangled England in the network of 
European cross-currents ; but this international law of 1907 rose 
above them all, and it was to this King Albert appealed, and he 
nearly succeeded. If England had only remained neutral a little 
longer we could have promised King Albert the diplomatic 
support he required, and we could have joined the Anglo-American 
League of Neutrals. That would have helped France far more 
than the 100,000 men we sent over so promptly. 

From all this I think there are two conclusions to be drawn : 
first, that the friendly co-operation between the United States and 
Great Britain, which nearly held up the World War, was an event 
of epoch-making importance, and is likely to bear much fruit in 
the future ; secondly, that England and America should agree to 
develop international law as a proper method of preventing 
war. The time is ripe for considering in detail how England 
and America could proceed to prevent the recurrence of a 
disaster caused by such a breach of international law as the 
violation of Belgian neutrality by Germany in 1914. Modern 
arbitration treaties are largely based on George Washington’s 
policy, which he initiated after the War of American Independ- 
ence. The excellent relations at present existing between the 
United States of America and England and the leisure of peace 
justify the expectation that the two countries might now agree 
to abandon war as a means of settling every kind of Anglo- 
American dispute. The United States Government has already 
assented to the appointment of an American judge to sit at the 
Hague Court, and both countries could utilise that Permanent 
Court as the arbitral tribunal for all Anglo-American disputes. 
This would only entail a simple amendment in our existing Anglo- 
American Arbitration Treaty signed by Mr. William Jennings 
Bryan during the Premiership of the late Sir Henry Campbell- 
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Bannerman. Canada and the United States have already made a 
start on these lines by the Bryce-Root Treaty of 1909, so the way 
is open for further development on lines already well tried. 

Then we should have to consider the law which would guide 
the Court in settling all such disputes, and the problem would be 
to secure an enactment which would have the force of law both 
at Washington and at Westminster. Such an Act might be 
drafted by an Anglo-American Commission with the assistance of 
some of the Hague judges, and this law could be made suitable 
for all the Dominions as well as for Great Britain. This Com- 
mission might properly be asked to consider the constitutional 
laws of both countries, the general Acts already existing regu- 
lating relations between England and America, the decisions of 
the Hague Court already delivered, and our current Arbitration 
Treaties. Its object would be to rule out war altogether as a 
means of settling Anglo-American disputes. When this Anglo- 
American Commission had completed its great work and an 
arbitration law had been passed through Congress and all the 
British Parliaments, it would be necessary to consider the attitude 
of Great Britain and America towards other Powers. We should 
try to avoid, as far as possible, special agreements with any nation 
or group of nations involving military action, and our main 
purpose should be to help in every way in composing differences 
and urging peace on all parties by offering arbitration or mediation 
if favourable opportunity presented itself, but avoiding any com- 
mitments which bind us in honour or by special agreement to 
acquiesce in breaches of international law. This policy will 
enable us to use our Air Force and Navy for defensive purposes 
only, a small well-trained Army for occasional service abroad, and 
Territorial forces to deal with the danger of invasion. Our 
financial position justifies such a policy of retrenchment. 

By submitting the proposed code to all the Parliaments the 
whole problem would be discussed by the various democracies 
involved, and the financial side would be appreciated by the tax- 
payers. There should also be an agreement whereby England and 
America would act together towards any Power that refused to 
carry out an arbitration award: such an agreement would not 
oust the work of Geneva ; it would rather strengthen and supple- 
ment what is done there, for it would prevent persons playing off 
England against America, a danger which General Stone seems 
to have had in mind. England would, in fact, become a link 
between the United States and the League of Nations, just as 
Canada to-day represents the European view in the New World. 
I have no doubt that there are many other countries who would 
willingly agree to be bound by the same code of law in order to 
secure admission to the orbit of Anglo-American neutrals. 
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It will be observed that these suggestions do not include any 
provision for a military alliance with America. They are based 
entirely on the desire of both peoples to eliminate war as a means 
of settling their own disputes. Mr. William Randolph Hearst has 
just put forward an interesting scheme for an Anglo-American 
military agreement. He, too, reverts to the 1914 scheme of a 
League of Neutrals when he urges that the English-speaking 
peoples might associate themselves with every neutral nation in 
order to prevent or stop a war or to protect themselves as neutral 
nations during the progress of the war. That is altogether good 
and in accordance with the scheme which I have here ventured 
to outline ; but when Mr. Hearst proposes an agreement pro- 
viding that military, naval, and air forces should be kept up to 
a definite strength and efficiency in order to make the Anglo- 
American compact effective, we reach more controversial ground, 
which can be properly postponed until the other matters more 
easily agreed have been carried into effect. It is, however, a 
matter of immense interest that an American in Mr. Hearst’s 
position should now be giving such careful thought to these grave 
world problems. 

It is useless to spend time in denouncing the Kaiser or in 
blaming Germany for causing the war: let us rather examine 
how we may avoid the evil next time. I think international 
law has yet something to teach the world which will be useful in 
the prevention of future wars. 


R. C. HAWKIN. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE SCOTTISH 
UNIVERSITIES 


THE policy of the Scottish universities throughout their whole 
existence has been to keep the academic gates open as wide as 
possible. By creating no social barriers whatsoever, and by 
maintaining their fees at the lowest possible figure, they have 
consistently endeavoured to smooth the way to a university 
education for every ‘ lad o’ pairts,’ whatever his station, and the 
record of their graduates, up to the beginning of the present 
century, bears triumphant witness to the wisdom of that policy. 
Under modern conditions of education, however, the widely 
opened gate—though it may still be in the best interests of the 
technical faculties of medicine, science, and the rest—provides 
a very grave source of danger to the faculties of arts, in which 
almost the whole cultural functions of the Scottish universities 
are concentrated. 

The danger lies in the fact that at the present time the widely 
opened gate is attracting to the arts faculties hundreds of students 
whom it was never meant to admit. Under the educational con- 
ditions of an older day anyone who could attain the standard 
necessary for university entrance had to have a lot more than 
mere book knowledge: to overcome the defects of the old 
systems he had to have as well a very pressing desire for a higher 
education and a really developed intelligence ; in short, he had 
actually to be a fit subject for a university training. Nowadays 
conditions are quite different. Under the system pursued by 
modern education authorities, with its highly specialised instruc- 
tion and its constant forcing effect on the pupil, it is quite possible 
for a second-rate mind to gain the Scottish Education Depart- 
ment’s higher certificate—which is accepted by the universities 
as an entrance qualification—by mere hard book work alone with 
an absolutely minimum development of real individual intelli- 
gence, and hundreds of pupils do gain the certificate in this 
manner every year without giving the slightest proof that they 
are really fit for university training. The forcing policy of the 
education authorities acting on these large numbers of certificated 
pupils, coupled with the generosity with which financial help has 
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been made available, has the effect of crowding out the arts 
faculties with huge numbers of students who are quite unfitted 
either by training or by conviction for a university education, 
and who could derive little benefit from such an education if it 
were kept on the old lines. By sheer weight of numbers, however, 
these crowds are diverting the policy of the Scottish universities 
from its old ideals and are moulding it to suit their own needs, 
In doing so they are almost completely eliminating the cultural 
development, in which lies the true value of university education, 

The whole aim of university education as it used to be under- 
stood, and as it still should be understood outside the technical 
faculties, is, not to give a certificate of proficiency in certain set 
subjects, but to train the mind to its highest working pitch, to 
broaden it and feed it as its horizons widen, and finally to turn 
it out efficient, absorbent—in a word, ‘ cultured.’ The ideal is 
no more that the M.A. of to-day should be an expert in history, 
languages, economics, or any other of the large number of subjects 
from which he may choose his course, than it was that the M.A. 
of 300 years ago should be an expert in the logic and metaphysics 
that formed the whole of his curriculum ; in those days, as it 
should be in ours, the aim was simply to turn out a scholarly, 
cultivated mind, a mind trained to think, reason, and construct 
for itself. That cultural ideal, lacking which a university becomes 
merely a sort of advanced high school, is steadily being lost in the 
arts faculties of Scotland, which are rapidly becoming as purely 
technical in their aims and methods as the sister faculties of 
medicine and science. 

The science to which these faculties are being diverted is the 
science of elementary education, as understood by the modern 
education authority, and the change is being brought about by 
the overwhelmingly preponderating number of their students 
who are bound up in the education authority system, who come 
from its schools, and who hope to go back to them as teachers. 
The education authority system must look to its own pupils to 
satisfy its huge demand for lower-grade teachers, because neither 
the work nor the emoluments are sufficiently attractive to allow 
the authorities to recruit from the products of the secondary and 
public schools. That there is never any difficulty in supplying 
the demand is due to the fact that comparatively few of the large 
number of its pupils who gain the higher certificate every year 
can look forward to a better future, either socially or finan- 
cially, than a teacher’s. For the majority of these it is a dis- 
tinctly attractive career, and their parents are easily persuaded 
to make the financial sacrifice necessary to give them the university 
degree on which the authorities insist. The financial burden— 
comparatively light in any case, because the fees are kept as low 
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as possible—is made easier by grants from the Carnegie Trustees 
and by a generous provision of bursaries both by private donors 
and by the education authorities themselves. The demand for 
teachers is supplied in this way by the education authorities vid 
the arts faculties of the universities, and accordingly the uni- 
versities are crowded out with students who seek in the M.A. . 
degree merely a passport to appointment in the schools. 

These prospective teachers all go up to the universities with 
one single, definite purpose in view—to pass examinations. 
Their school training has taught them that examinations are the 
beginning and end of education, and their experience of teachers 
has shown them that the certificates gained by passing examina- 
tions form the whole equipment needed by a teacher. For them 
the three or four years at the university are merely years of 
advanced school work at the end of which they may gain another 
certificate of proficiency. They seek nothing but that certificate. 
The idea that examinations are of very minor importance, and 
that all the history, languages, and literature that they study are 
not meant to store their minds with facts, but to give them grounds 
for theories, to serve as mental food and drink stimulating the 
growth of the intellect, would be rank heresy to them. And because 
they are numerically strong enough to stamp their ideals and 
their needs over the whole arts course the M.A. degree now repre- 
sents such a certificate of proficiency, and not the sign of a trained 
and cultured mind. 

For years these ideals and needs have been forcing alterations 
both on the curriculum of the arts course and on the lines on which 
it is followed out. The aim in its selection and in the manner of 
its pursuit is no longer to train the mind, more or less irrespective 
of the subjects chosen, but to pack in a smattering of as many 
subjects calculated to be useful to the elementary teacher as 
possible and to lay less emphasis on principles being understood 
than on facts being learned. In the individual classes the effect 
of the pressure of numbers is seen at its clearest and worst. 
Faced with a class of anything from 100 to 300 members, the 
greater number of whom are capable of appreciating little 
beyond pure facts, the professor cannot possibly work along the 
explanatory, discursive, stimulative lines which it is really his 
function to adopt. He can do little but teach, teach, teach, 
day in and day out, like a sort of glorified schoolmaster. That 
is what actually happens ; the unfortunate professor, bound by 
the limitations of his students and by the necessities of the 
intensified examination system which they have brought with 
them, must confine his lectures more to solid fact than to useful 
theory, while his audience sits and scribbles in a state of tense 
industry worthy of a better cause, trying to take down every 
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word he utters—the facts to be learned later ‘ off by heart ’ and 
the theories to be mainly disregarded. I have vivid recollections 


of such a scene in an English literature class where a professor, . 


one of the most eminent figures in English literature to-day, was 
trying to overcome this handicap and discursively, almost con- 
versationally, endeavouring to bring home to his students the 
beauty of a certain passage in Shakespeare. Three-quarters of 
his audience sat crouched over their notebooks feverishly striving 
to get every word down on paper, without the slightest compre- 
hension of what he was driving at. Later on they would read over 
their confused notes and wonder what on earth it was all about ; 
meanwhile they had blindly passed by something far greater than 
any facts, a key to the wonder and beauty of great literature. It 
was pathetic, but absolutely typical of the arts class of to-day. 

Throughout the whole course the limitations of the preponde- 
rating element tend to turn the classes into mere opportunities for 
fact-grabbing and to lower the degree to little better than a 
higher school certificate, but their unfortunate effects do not stop 
there. A great part of the value of a university training is gained 
outside the classroom—in the intellectual communion of develop- 
ing minds in conversation and debate, in the humanising influence 
of congenial and stimulating companionship, in the forging of 
sound standards of taste and behaviour, and in the absorbing, 
through the tradition of hundreds of years, of a spirit of esprit de 
corps higher and finer than can be given by any other fellowship ; 
it is the subtle mental background that is compound of all these 
that, added to the educational work of the classroom, forms the 
real gift of a university to her graduates. That cultural element 
hardly exists in the Scottish universities to-day ; it cannot exist 
where the great majority of the students neither expect, desire, 
nor even understand it. 

Outside the classroom, if undergraduate conversation does 
chance to veer round from petty gossip to matters academic, all 
the talk is of facts learned or to be learned, not of theories thought 
out, of examinations, not of new beauty discovered, of ‘ marks,’ 
not of aspirations. The limited horizons of the prospective 
teacher hem the whole faculty in like a huge network of weed 
choking the growth of whatever mind-stirring there may be. 
Of course, the main drawback of the Scottish universities has 
always been the lack of a communal life in which intellectual 
intercourse might flourish ; but this difficulty used to be largely 
overcome by the large number of societies, to at least one of which 
every student belonged, and wherein he found the fellowship of 
keen minds meeting and striving together in discussion and debate 
that stimulated and broadened his own, that led him to new 
avenues of thought, showed him how his fellows were solving the 
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problems of ethics, philosophy, politics, and the science of life 
generally which were confronting him, that exercised his mind 
in the ever-growing development produced by his classes and, by 
enlarging its comprehension, enabled him the better to digest the 
matter he was learning. Some of the finest minds this country 
has produced owe much of their greatness to the societies of the 
Scottish universities. To-day the majority of these societies 
present a pitiful aspect. Their time is taken up with sterile, 
spiritless debate in which solid masses of facts and statistics 
interspersed by equally solid quotations from equally solid books 
are bandied to and fro for a whole evening with hardly one new 
idea or one original theory emerging from the dust of ages. The 
whole atmosphere of their meetings is lifeless, the whole product 
a constant repetition of what dead men have said: the old urge 
that made men express themselves is gone ; now they do not even 
seek to understand themselves and can only express other people 
by quoting from them ad nauseam. The undergraduate intel- 
lectual life of Edinburgh University, for instance, has been 
practically moribund for years, and what few sparks of vitality 
there still remain are maintained mainly by students of the faculty 
of law, and not by arts students proper. 

The effect of this atmosphere on the now-exceptional student 
who enters upon his university course, not as three or four years 
of higher school work, but as a sort of intellectual adventure, is 
naturally disastrous. His vague aspirations and ideals, capable 
of bearing such worthy fruit, are soon atrophied by the un- 
sympathetic nature of his environment. The crowded atmosphere 
of the classes first puzzles, then disgusts him, the school teaching 
methods irritate, and the constant examination system finally 
disposes of all hope he has of finding stimulation and guidance in 
the classroom. Outside the prospect is quite as bad. He will 
not find much inspiration in his fellows, interested only in their 
own small future of teaching and their own small present com- 
pounded of ‘exams’ and society ‘ socials.’ He may make the 
best of a bad job by seeking out one or two other kindred spirits 
and building up an intellectual companionship without the uni- 
versity, but often, unfortunately, he gives up the struggle and 
simply concentrates on getting through his examinations and 
having a good time. Just because they fail to set them on the 
right path, or even to provide the right path for them, the uni- 
versities are losing many potentially first-class minds. It is no 
exaggeration to say that to-day the best elements in the Scottish 
universities live their lives almost wholly outside the university. 

When confronted by the critics of the ordinary M.A. degree 
the university authorities turn to the honours courses and point 
out that there is no overcrowding in them. That is true enough, 
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but the real student will not find the university of his seeking in 
the honours courses, for if the crowds are happily absent the 
principles which they have brought to the ordinary course are 
unfortunately present. The honours courses are in reality little 
different from the ordinary course except that they necessitate an 
extra year’s work, confine their attention to one subject or group 
of related subjects instead of giving a smattering of several, 
require a higher pass standard in examinations, and, instead of 
spreading their degree examinations throughout the course, 
impose one great memory test at its end. 

The demand of the education authorities requiring from their 
higher-grade teachers an honours degree—+.e., a higher standard 
of actual knowledge in one subject or group of related subjects, 
but no higher cultural qualification than is indicated by the 
ordinary degree—force into the honours courses the most efficient 
members of the same type who crowd out the ordinary course. 
They bring the same ideals as their fellows—a determination to 
pass examinations and gain certificates, to acquire as much 
“ knowledge ’ as possible by hard book work, and to equip them- 
selves with the stock-in-trade that they will later dispense to their 
pupils, but little or no desire for mind-training or culture. The 
honours courses—with the example of the ordinary course behind 
them—are moulded to suit these students. There are fewer 
examinations running through the course, it is true, but the class 
policy is the same one of teach, teach, teach all the time, and 
when the examinations do come at the end of the four years they 
put a tremendous premium on memory work and fact acquisition. 
The fact that the standard of degree given—first, second, or third 
class—should depend to an infinitely greater extent on the 
marks gained in these examinations than on the merits of actual 
constructive work done in essays, etc., throughout the course is 
at once an index to the weakness of the honours degree as the sign 
of an exceptionally well-trained mind and to the extent to which 
the school influence has moulded the policy of the system. The 
honours courses, in fact, though they do give a better chance to 
the real seeking mind than the ordinary course, still tend to stifle 
and retard its growth. They are built, not for its needs, but for 
the needs of the teacher-to-be; in essence they are instruc- 
tional, not cultural. 

The problem that faces the Scottish universities, whether they 
acknowledge it or not, is that they are in danger of ceasing to be 
universities, in the true sense of the word, at all, and are becoming 
instead glorified technical colleges with their arts faculties forming 
the technical schools of ‘ education.’ The most obvious remedy 
would be for the universities to say plainly to the education 
authorities, ‘We cannot undermine the value of our M.A. degree 
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for the sake of your teachers any longer. The training they 
require is not the training we want to give in our arts faculties ; 
you must undertake the task yourselves in your own training 
colleges.’ Thereafter they could radically alter their entrance 
examination so that intelligence instead of memory formed the 
basis of entrance qualification and adapt their arts curriculum to 
produce the true M.A.—a cultured, mind-trained scholar, ready 
to go out and take his place in the professional or business world 
as a well-educated man, or to goon to one of the technical faculties 
to build up its specialisation on the basis of a sound preliminary 
education, or, if an honours graduate, to emerge as a thoroughly 
trained specialist in his subject. The insuperable difficulties in 
the way of this course are financial. The Scottish universities 
are not rich, and with the low fees that are their pride they cannot 
maintain strong arts faculties without a large number of students. 
If the teacher element were thus ruthlessly eliminated the number 
of students in the arts faculties would be so small as to make it 
almost impossible to maintain the present standard of professorial 
and lecturing staff. A second expedient might be to maintain 
the status quo as regards the ordinary M.A. degree and to remodel 
the honours courses so that they fulfilled the cultural rather than 
the instructional ideal. But this, too, would be unsatisfactory, 
because it would leave the M.A. degree in the anomalous position 
of meaning one thing in its ordinary form and quite a different 
thing in its honours form. 

The real solution to the problem would be more easily found 
if both the universities and the education authorities would face 
the fact that what the prospective elementary teacher really 
wants is not an M.A. degree at all, but a degree in elementary 
education. Such a degree might then be set up under the arts 
faculty, and the staff of that faculty could undertake both the 
work of the new educational course—with a curriculum, entrance 
qualification, and examinations very much on the lines of the 
present M.A. course—and of the infinitely smaller pure arts 
course, which would have a different entrance qualification and 
an intention rather cultural than instructional. The financial 
difficulty which would be caused by the disappearance of the bulk 
of the students in the arts faculty would not arise in these circum- 
stances, and the obstacles to the undertaking of two distinct but 
related courses by one staff should not prove unsuperable. The 
difficulties of such a far-reaching reorganisation would, of course, 
be tremendous, but no remedy undertaken to solve a problem of 
the magnitude this has reached can be easily achieved ; and the 
longer the evil day is put off the more difficult will the solution 


become. 
KENNEDY STEWART. 
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THE SECONDARY SCHOOL BOY? 


THE secondary school as it stands to-day is an absolutely modern 
creation. It is still in the experimental stage. Its history is only 
just beginning ; it has no traditions, though it is rapidly evolving 
them. Its swift and continuous growth, its constantly widening 
range, the innumerable changes in detail that have been made in 
it, the adjustments and temporary measures that these have 
rendered necessary, all combine to present a type of school that 
carries incredible diversities beneath the surface of its uniformity. 
It has uniformity ; since its inception there has been no definite 
and fundamental change in direction, but always the track on 
which it started out has been widening, and within very broad 
containing bounds there have been and are incessant variations. 
One might say that the strategy has remained constant, but the 
tactics are ever changing. Quite recently a writer described the 
secondary school as ‘ The New Way in Education,’ and this vague 
title very fairly represents the state of the case. It is a new way ; 
it is a way, and not a meander: exactly how far that way has 
carried it and whither it will carry it in the future can hardly be 
determined with any exactness. Its possibilities are almost un- 
limited ; it looks like becoming shortly the dominant force in 
English education. On the other hand, its defects are obvious, 
and some of them, if uncorrected, may contain the seeds of 
disaster. Fortunately the secondary school has attracted so 
much attention from both educationists and the general public 
that there are critics innumerable who are only too willing to 
expose its limitations and pillory its faults. The work of many of 
these critics has been invaluable, and has done much te assist in 
the sound building of what is, all things considered, one of the 
grandest achievements of the twentieth century. 

An experiment is justified by its results. The secondary 
school must be justified by its boys. I leave the girls out of 
consideration, as I have but little personal knowledge of girls’ 
secondary schools or of co-educational schools ; what I have seen 
of them tends to impress me favourably. 


1 An article on ‘The Public School Boy’ by S. H. Foot, D.S.O., appeared in 
the January number of the Review. 
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What can be said of the secondary school boy of to-day? Is 
it possible, indeed, to offer generalisations about him ? He comes 
from every type of home ; we have rich men’s sons and paupers’ 
sons, boys who come to us straight from the care of private tutors 
and of governesses, and boys who come direct from the roughest 
elementary schools. What does the secondary school make of 
them? Does it make anything of them at all? I think it 
does. 

The first characteristic of the secondary school boy, to my 
mind, is his intense vitality. He is thoroughly alive; there is 
nothing blasé or bored about him ; he is keenly interested in all 
that goes on around him and eager to take his share. Be it school 
work, play or hobbies, be it political, social or even economic 
affairs, the secondary school boy makes it genuinely his business. 
Fall into conversation with a secondary school boy of a few years’ 
standing, and you will find him a lively and intelligent com- 
panion ; whatsoever your topic, he will enter readily into its 
discussion. If by chance you touch upon one of his major 
interests (in all probability he has several) you will find his know- 
ledge exact and full. You will not often find him listless; the 
apathetic boy is a rarity. He looks upon life with fresh, keen 
eyes, alert for its wonders and eager to grasp its meaning. That 
this attitude is very largely due to the school I cannot doubt ; 
the character of all too many of the homes from which secondary 
school boys come precludes the possibility that there is to be 
found the source of inspiration. It is the school, with its super- 
latively democratic constitution, its profusion of interests, its 
extensive and intensive appeal, that draws out and fuses all that 
is vital in the boy. 

It is often complained by well-meaning critics that the 
secondary school is too exclusively literary, that its curriculum is 
narrow and too insistent upon books and book learning. That 
may be true, but the critics ignore (perhaps are not aware of) the 
enormous number and variety of the extra-curricular activities 
provided by the secondary school, which are as important a part 
of its training as the actual curriculum. There is something to 
attract every boy. The games are plentiful and well organised ; 
if there are few outstanding performers the general standard is 
high, and that is all to the good. The masters take a large part 
in the organisation along with the boys, and frequently play them- 
selves ; and play not only with the chosen elevens, but also with 
the youngest juniors. In a large secondary school of the best 
type tennis, swimming, boxing, racquets, gardening, as well as 
ordinary athletics, can be taken up by the boy not primarily 
interested in cricket or football. An increasing number of schools 
have their Cadet Corps and their Scout Troops, their organised 
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excursions arranged for educational purposes. In all these the 
masters co-operate with the boys in the management. Indoors, 
for the literary boy there are the literary and debating societies 
and the dramatic or operatic society (perhaps both); for the 
scientific boy, the science, the natural history, the wireless, and 
the photographic societies ; for the musical, the choir and the 
orchestra ; for the craftsman, the arts and crafts guild and the 
hand-work society. The writing, editing and publishing of form 
and society magazines is encouraged and gives occupation to 
many. There are chess clubs and draughts clubs, philatelic 
societies, even meccano and fretwork clubs for the juniors. 

The secondary school boy reacts magnificently to the stimulus 
of this environment. He is helped to do so in every way ; from 
the moment he enters the school he is made to feel that it is not 
only his duty to take part in as much as he can, but also his 
privilege. He is not expected nor encouraged to specialise ; the 
boy who comes solely for the games is practically unknown in the 
secoudary school. The attitude towards games is worth notice ; 
for many boys, of course, they remain the prime attraction, but 
there is quite a body of evidence to show that a number of boys 
(and probably an increasing number) regard them as definitely 
subsidiary to the greater business of preparation for life. As a 
boy of less than seventeen put it to me and to his form, ‘ I have 
come to the conclusion that life is far too precious to be spent on 
a cricket or football field.’ The boy whose only interest at first is 
in his lessons (and as a result of the free-place system he is not 
uncommon) soon realises that he is expected to do something else 
as well, be it only to play in a junior house eleven or to learn 
chess with a view to future participation in the championship. 
The secondary school has taken over from the public school the 
outlines of the house system, and produced one of its own, very 
dissimilar in detail, but entirely similar in that it provides a real 
and persistent focus for a boy’s endeavours and activities. The 
fact that the ‘ house ’ has no buildings, no home, is not allowed to 
affect its reality. The ‘team spirit’ of which one hears so much is 
perhaps less in evidence in the secondary school than is entirely 
desirable, but it is a spirit that is being sedulously fostered, and it 
may be that in another ten years’ time the spirit of co-operation 
manifested in secondary schools throughout the country will be 
one of their most distinctive and gratifying features. It must be 
remembered that the secondary school works under very grave 
disadvantages in this respect. The great majority of its boys are 
day boys ; they come from suburb and from slum, from town and 
from country—many of them from distances that prevent their 
entering fully into the corporate life of the school. Furthermore, 
their school life is short—being on an average less than four years. 
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The house system, in spite of its enthusiastic reception, cannot but 
bear traces of artificiality for some time tocome. For all that, there 
is in many schools a very fine spirit of loyalty and co-operation. 

With so many opportunities for and so much encouragement 
to activity, it is not surprising that the secondary school boy 
is intensely active. His vitality must express itself in action, 
and there are many outlets for him. He has not a moment to 
spare ; his whole day is occupied, and with school affairs. It is 
a purposeful activity, too, not a mere aimless hurrying from one 
interest to another. The secondary school is full of purpose. For 
this there are two main reasons. I am convinced that the free- 
place or scholarship boy is largely responsible for it. Coming, as 
he does in the majority of cases, from either a poor home (poor, 
that is, in respect of money) or from an ambitious one, he has 
definitely before him from the very outset the question of his 
career, and he has brought into the secondary school an atmo- 
sphere of seriousness that would perhaps otherwise have been 
lacking. He has had to win his place in the school ; he realises, 
dimly at least, the value of that place and the opportunities it 
opens to him, and he sets himself strenuously to make the most of 
it. In the early days of the secondary school he had to undergo 
much opposition, much persecution even, on account of this 
attitude, but his persistence and his numbers have gradually 
overcome the feeling against him, and his influence has permeated 
throughout the school. In this good work he has been vigorously 
assisted by the masters. 

The staff in a secondary school comes from as diverse sources 
as the pupils. It contains men from Oxford and Cambridge and 
men from no university at all, men with brilliant academic or 
athletic qualifications and men without paper qualifications to 
show (these, however—and some of them are among the finest of 
the teachers—are growing increasingly rare ; they were absorbed 
into the system as the schools were taken over by the Board of 
Education), men who are trained teachers, and men who are 
completely untrained save by experience. The one common 
characteristic all these men possess is that they are workers. They 
one and all, practically without exception, throw themselves heart 
and soul into the life of the school, often to the complete exclusion 
of other interests. This has been the case particularly since their 
security of tenure was established and their old age guaranteed 
against poverty. Extraordinarily few of them are shirkers, and 
for the most part they refuse to consider their work ended when 
they leave the classroom at the close of afternoon school. Almost 
every one of them is actively and sympathetically connected with 
one or more of the extra-curricular interests. A rapidly increasing 
number of posts is being filled by ex-secondary school boys them- 
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selves, who have graduated at a university, who have known the 
toil of endeavour and realised its value. It is these last who are 
doing perhaps most to establish secondary school traditions. 
They are alert in mind (so far as their work goes ; otherwise there 
is a regrettable tendency to inelasticity), enthusiastic and able, 
and their vigour and their freshness stimulate the boys with whom 
they come into contact. 

As they are workers, so too are the boys. Whatever may be 
said in detraction of the secondary school boy, it cannot be said 
that he does not work exceedingly hard. The schoolboy, we are 
told on high authority, has always been healthily able to protect 
himself from overwork. True, there are few cases of nervous 
breakdown due to overwork in secondary schools, but that may 
be quite as much due to the fact that the vitality and energy of 
the secondary school boy enable him to tackle huge quantities of 
Serious work without harm to his constitution and health. Com- 
plaints are not infrequently heard about the excessive amounts 
of home-work set in secondary schools. The complaints are not 
without justification, but, paradoxical though it may sound, the 
fault is quite often as much the boy’s as the master’s. He will do 
so much home-work ; rather than abandon unfinished a task 
that baffles him, he will spend an hour, two hours, three hours 
even, over it instead of the required half an hour or three-quarters. 
This happens regularly even with quite young boys. The goods 
are produced, no matter what the cost, and it is hardly surprising 
that there is left in the master’s mind the impression that still more 
can be done without strain. It is not unusual, either, for a boy to 
do much more than what is set, from interest or a desire to excel. 

Mention must be made here of the public examinations that 
every secondary school has to undergo, though this is a subject 
that has been discussed and rediscussed ad nauseam. Why is it 
that large numbers of secondary school boys, if they are vitally 
alive, active and hardworking, persist in failing the first school 
examination ? The reason is not far to seek; the first school 
examination demands an intellectual and academic mind, and 
the secondary school boy is not primarily intellectual and aca- 
demic. He is intelligent to quite a remarkable degree, but his 
special aptitudes do not run along lines coincident with the 
requirements of the first school examination. For it he is expected 
to concentrate narrowly on a restricted number of subjects, most 
of them literary or semi-literary, and he is far too broad-minded 
to do so. If the first school examination consisted of a really 
searching test of general knowledge and of ability to do practical 
work, the whole with a distinctly scientific bias, I am convinced 
he would pass it yearly with flying colours. 

For the secondary school boy is first and foremost a scientist. 
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(I use the word in its very broadest sense.) He belongs toa 
scientific age, and he reflects it perfectly. The secondary school 
has been of the very greatest assistance to him. In no respect 
does it diverge more clearly or more widely from the public school 
than in the fundamental bias of its teaching. The public school 
was built up through long centuries on the rock of a classical 
training, and though it has responded, somewhat tardily, to the 
demands of the twentieth century, that rock is still its main 
support. The secondary schools are building on science. There 
is no such thing as a classical training, in the accepted and tradi- 
tional sense of the term, to be obtained in the secondary school. 
Nor does the secondary school boy require or desire it. The past 
has for him little glamour; the present has an overwhelming 
interest, and whenever he looks from it he looks forward and not 
back. The environment in which he lives is of course largely 
responsible for this attitude ; it is next to impossible for anyone 
who is of the world to-day to be entirely literary, but it is utterly 
easy to be entirely scientific in outlook. Books are decidedly 
among the less important part of a secondary school boy’s equip- 
ment. (In this connexion it is necessary to point out that the 
libraries in secondary schools are almost invariably inadequate.) 
Scientific business methods, scientific engineering, scientific pro- 
duction and marketing and banking, developments and inventions 
in wireless, in locomotion, in cinematography, the speeding-up of 
efficiency and elimination of incompetency in material affairs— 
these are the dominant notes in the world of industry and com- 
merce in which he lives. The secondary school, whether con- 
sciously or unconsciously, provided for him from the start, and 
its teaching of science, its laboratories, and scientific apparatus 
excel all else that it contains. Even to subjects that are definitely 
literary, scientific methods have been applied ; the modern out- 
look is obvious throughout. What do the secondary schools 
teach ? Science and mathematics, the English language—and 
other subjects when they can find time for them. Latin has been 
retained half-heartedly, as a sop to tradition no doubt, but it is 
taught despairingly, and every opportunity is afforded for 
avoiding it. Greek is almost unknown. In its place history and 
geography, taught as social sciences, are substituted. That this 
departure has been in the past largely, if not entirely, beneficial 
to the secondary school boy can hardly be doubted. Whether 
it will be so beneficial in the future is less certain. The secondary 
schools, however, have not wilfully neglected literature, art and 
music. For some years, it is true, this side of training received 
far too little attention, but to-day the position is much better. 
In most places the secondary school boy is receiving as much 
artistic and esthetic training as he can assimilate. He is not yet 
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receiving as much scientific instruction as he could desire; it is 
probable that he never will, for his appetite for it is inordinate. 

Closely connected with this scientific attitude (though at first 
the connexion may not seem too obvious) is his sense of responsi- 
bility. Training for responsibility has been ever a feature of the 
public school ; it bids fair to become an equally marked feature 
of the secondary school, though in a subtly different fashion. It 
was not always so; the first secondary schools undoubtedly 
concentrated too exclusively on the absorption of knowledge. 

The secondary school boy of to-day is an extremely respon- 
sible person, as responsible as the public school boy, but not in 
the same manner. The latter’s sense of responsibility is generally 
inherited and traditional : many of his ancestors have governed ; 
it ‘comes natural’ to him to assume responsibility, to direct 
affairs, to control. The secondary school boy accepts responsi- 
bility as an arduous honour ; there is nothing offhand in the way 
in which he approaches his task. He is preoccupied with detail 
and method ; these he masters first, and then works his way 
towards ‘a comprehension of the full scope of his responsibility. 
He feels his way from the particular to the general. He will seek 
advice on all sides ; he will compile voluminous notebooks ; he will 
schedule and categorise. He does nothing slapdash. Perhaps he 
does not succeed as yet in achieving the breadth of contemplation 
that is the innermost secret of responsibility ; but that will come. 

His attitude is, in short, a scientific one, and is the direct 
result of his environment and training. The school does its best 
to help him. In practically all secondary schools there is growing 
up a very thorough system of centralised control with much 
delegation of authority and responsibility. From the public 
school has been borrowed the prefect system, from the elementary 
school the monitorial, and these two are being combined, with, to 
my mind, quite happy results. A secondary school now has its 
school prefects and its house prefects, and games captains and form 
captains right down to the lowest forms. Its societies, as well as 
the Cadet Corps and the Scout,Troop, afford opportunities for 
undertaking responsibility. The ingenuity of the form masters 
provides many others, particularly in junior forms. In a school 
of 400 boys it is quite possible to have at least 250 in some way or 
another connected with the responsibilities of routine and 
administration. 

Concerning the morality of the secondary school boy it is less 
easy to speak with absolute certainty. The fact that he is in the 
great majority of cases a day boy enables him to hide graver 
moral faults, if he has them, from the authorities. As far as one 
can judge, there seems to be no reason to suspect him of them ; 
it is pot unreasonable to suppose that such faults or defects, 
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however carefully he might conceal them, would in some way or 
another influence his conduct at school, and there are practically 
no signs that would suggest any indication of furtive immorality. 
He is truthful, honest and open ; his frankness is one of his most 
pleasing characteristics. 

In the same way his religion can hardly be made the subject 
of over-much discussion. Religion at a public school is a cor- 
porate affair; the school chapel is a perpetual remembrancer. 
No boy can remain altogether indifferent to its services, which in 
many cases do have a profound effect on a boy’s life. With the 
secondary school boy religion is an individual and home affair ; 
he disappears from school on Friday or Saturday and is seen no 
more until Monday morning. What happens to him in the mean- 
time (provided he behave reasonably in public) is no concern of 
the school, unless he happen to be a boarder, nor does the school 
seek in any way to intrude on this part of his life. So long as the 
great problem of instruction in religious knowledge remains as 
insoluble as at present, there is no likelihood that the school at 
any rate will interest itself further in the religion of its boys. 

If this should seem to be an all too favourable sketch of the 
secondary school boy, if it should appear to slur over his faults 
and to magnify his virtues, if to find him so highly extolled come 
as a surprise to some people, then my task has not been in vain. 
The impression here given is entirely honest, and is based on 
intimate acquaintanceship with some hundreds of secondary 
school boys in different parts of the country and in very dis- 
similar areas. I have based my conclusions on what is, as far as 
I can make it so, an unprejudiced survey. If I have presented 
my boy almost without faults it is not because he has none, but 
because to my mind no useful purpose can be served by holding 
up and analysing minor faults when there are so many major 
characteristics of a pleasing nature to be considered, and minor 
faults are all that I can find due reason to reproach him with. 
Occasionally, I know, a town or a district is much perturbed by 
reports of vandalism, even of hooliganism, on the part of secondary 
school boys. I would protest that these are isolated events which 
are not typical of the vast majority. I have every respect for the 
secondary school boy; I believe in him, and have every con- 
fidence in his future. If, as a well-known headmaster of a 
secondary school put it not long ago, every public school in the 
country were to cease to function, the secondary school would 
immediately shoulder the responsibility they had laid down, and 
would not be found wanting in any respect. What I know of the 
secondary school boy compels me to agree wholeheartedly with 
that opinion. 

H. C. DENT. 
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THE GRAND CONCERN} 


THERE was published in 1673 a pamphlet called ‘The Grand 
Concern of England, Explained in several Proposals, offered to 
the consideration of Parliament. By a Lover of his Country and 
Well-Wisher both of the King and Kingdom.’ 

The Grand Concern was a matter whose interest remains at 
least as acute at the present time as it was in 1673. For it was 
none other than ‘ the Payment of Publick Debts, the Advance- 
ment and Encouragement of Trade, and the Raising the Rents 
of Lands.’ 

To effect these objects the author proposes thirteen projects 
of law. Some of these have actually been since carried into effect. 
Some have a curiously modern ring, dealing as they do with 
matters of perennial interest. Some present modern problems in 
a seventeenth-century dress. The author’s enthusiasm is apt to 
lead him very far afield, and in bringing to his aid every argument 
that occurs to him he is not too particular about his consistency. 
At times he is the most rigid of Protectionists. At others he 
bewails the loss of foreign markets, which he quite sees cannot 
be kept without some reciprocity in trade. And in the course of 
his digressions he throws all manner of curious sidelights upon the 
life of his times. 

To a modern mind the urgency of the situation does not seem 
overwhelming, for he says it is important to pay off the public 
debt, ‘ else the ruin of thousands of poor families, who advanced 
the money for His Majesty’s service, and it was all employed 
for bringing him home.’ It ‘was still standing at 150,0001.! 
The mere odd figures that no one sees at the end of our rows of 
millions. 

The Dutch wars and other charges had led Parliament to make 
additional grants to the King, but bad budgeting, the trouble and 
cost of collection, and the vexatiousness to the people of the new 
taxes had prevented the end of Parliament being carried out 
fully. Therefore the debts remained, and they were frequently 
sold at 60/. or 70l, per cent. Could any way to pay them off 


1 The pamphlet dealt with in this article is printed in Volume VII of the 
Harleian Miscellany, 
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be found more certain than a land tax ? - It would be objected 
that land was a drug—it left little or no price to be let or sold ; 
what rent it let for tenants could not pay, and to lay taxes upon 
it would utterly undo the gentry, who had nothing to live on but 
their rents. 

Nevertheless, in spite of these curiously familiar arguments, 
the author thinks that his proposals would both enable the debt 
to be paid, and would bring land back to its former value. 

His first proposal is that a stop be put to further buildings 
in or about London. London and Westminster were, he estimated, 
one-third bigger than fifty years before, when England was richer 
and more populous. Thirty thousand new houses had been built, 
and they were all inhabited, in spite of the plague, foreign wars, 
and transportation, compulsory or voluntary, to foreign planta- 
tions. Therefore the new houses and many of the old ones must 
be inhabited by families from the country. As a result rents are 
falling, not so much because land is in any way worse, but because 
of the want of tenants with good stocks to take and manage the 
farms, living a laborious and industrious life. As it is, if a man 
gets 200/. or 300/. in his pocket up he comes to London, takes a 
house, pays a fine, lays out the rest of his money in furnishing it 
for lodgers, thereby promising himself a lazy life free from care, 
or else sets up an alehouse or brandy-house, both tending to the 
debauching and destroying of youth. 

The gentry are not without blame in the matter, for, 


never thinking their estates would have an end, weary of an honest and 
commendable country life, they come up to London to see fashions, fall 
into ill company, learn how to run out of their estates in a short time by 
extravagant habits, and live idly in London paying more for their lodgings 
(while their own houses stand empty and go to ruin), than would maintain 
their families handsomely in the country and increase the consumption of 
the provisions and manufactures of the kingdom, than which nothing can 
conduce more to the improvement offland. 


His second proposal, that the gentry should be obliged to 
live some part of the year in the country, is, in the language of 
musicians, derived from his first subject, but is merely given out, 
and not developed at any length. 

His third proposal is for the establishment of a Land Registry, 
in which should be recorded all bills of sale, judgments, bonds, 
mortgages, leases, and conveyances, ‘than which nothing can 
be of greater advantage to gentlemen, security to purchasers, and 
benefit to the publick.’ He anticipates, indeed, no objection, 
except from the lawyers, as it might save 200,000/. to 300,0001. 
spent in law-suits each year, from landowners not sensible of their 
own interests, from the procurers of loans, whose double-dealing 
and greed for commissions he exposes at length, and finally from 
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those who have ‘ lived high’ and mortgaged their estates twice 
over. But a couple of hundred of years were to pass before any- 
thing like his scheme was put into operation. 

His fourth proposal is that ‘ an Act for Naturalizing all foreign 
Protestants, and indulging them and His Majesty’s Subjects at 
Home, in Matters of Conscience, may be passed.’ The real object 
of this is one with which we should perhaps have less sympathy, 
for it aimed at increasing the population. His reasons, including 
a vigorous attack on birth control, are perhaps best given in his 
own words : 


There is in England a spirit of madness running abroad and possessing 
men against marrying, rather choosing to have mistresses by whom very 
few ever have any children; and many married women by their lewd 
conversations prevent the bringing forth many children which otherwise 
they might have had. These humours and practices will prove so 
mischievous in a few years that unless foreigners come in among us, there 
will not be people to manure our land, eat our provisions, wear our manus 
factures, or manufacture the staple commodities that are of the growth of 
the kingdom. 


But such foreigners must be allowed in with only a small fee for 
naturalisation, and must be given liberty of conscience, the lack 
of which has been one of the causes of emigration, and consequent 
loss of population. 

Next he wishes the repeal of the Act prohibiting the import of 
foreign cattle, so far as concerns Ireland—another familiar touch— 
and, by an odd combination, of Westphalian hams. The prohibi- 
tion or the very high customs duty had resulted in a loss to the 
customs, because the importation of hams, unless smuggled, had 
ceased. Hams came apparently from Norway, Spain (as still come 
hams de luxe), and Westphalia. English breeders could not raise 
enough cattle for fattening. Not only, therefore, could they get 
scarcity prices for those they did raise, but the victualling trade 
was being transferred to Ireland, even for the navy. Ireland, 
because of its religion and its feeling of being conquered, ‘ has a 
natural antipathy to England and sympathy with the foreigner,’ 
and therefore it is natural for the foreigners to victual there. But 
this means that the Irish trade, worth formerly a million sterling a 
year, and employing 300 to 400 English ships, now goes in foreign 
bottoms. One result of this foreign connexion is that Ireland 
can get salt from France for fish-curing, and ‘ as they need but 
one wind to carry them to their markets in France, Italy and 
Spain, and get the fish six weeks before they come to England, 
what hinders but that they may supply foreign markets cheaper 
than we can ? # 

The author is ready, however, to be fair to Ireland where she 
does not compete with England. He says her land is naturally 
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proper for growing flax, and cheaper than the other sources of 
supply. 


What then would there be wanting but a method to manufacture this 
commodity cheaper? Which done, that place may supply not only 
England but all Europe with linen-cloth at easier rates than they now pay 
for the same. 


North Ireland has answered his rhetorical question in the affirma- 
tive. 

One further argument of his not only illustrates the author’s 
determination to wring the last drop out of his subject, but throws 
an amusing light on some of the tricks of contemporary trade. He 
argues that because the Irish cannot sell their cattle in England 
they must have less money to spend. 


Many trades in London, as mercers, milliners, and haberdashers, suffer 
greatly, for, when fashions were out here, they used to send them into 
Ireland, and they went off as new there. For want of which utterance, 
many of these tradesmen, by reason of the often changing of fashions 
amongst us, have been and are daily undone. 


His sixth proposal is the prohibition of brandy, mum (a sort 
of ale brewed in Brunswick), chocolate, coffee and tea, and the 
suppression of the coffee-houses. This he would do partly because 
the consumption of these liquors hinders the consumption of 
barley, malt and wheat. Moreover, many of His Majesty’s 
subjects, which were used to drink a pot of ale or a flagon of 
beer morning and evening, have been killed by drinking brandy, 
‘it not agreeing with their constitutions.’ 


And for coffee, tea and chocolate I know not what good they do; only 
the places where they are sold are convenient for persons to meet in, sit 
half the day and discourse with all the company that comes in. 


Not only may this lead to mischievous talk, but many hopeful 
young gentlemen and tradesmen who were diligent students and 
shopkeepers, extraordinary husbands of their time as well as 
money, now spend hours at a time gossiping in coffee-houses to 
the neglect of their business, the annoyance of their customers, 
the demoralisation of their servants and the ruin of their families. 
The author is nothing if not thorough. 

The seventh proposal is that the multitude of stage-coaches 
and caravans now travelling upon the roads may be suppressed, 
especially those within forty or fifty miles of London. His reasons 
are three—the breed of good horses, the strength of the kingdom, 
is destroyed, the breed of watermen is hindered, who are a nursery 
for seamen and the bulwark of the kingdom, and the revenue 
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There is such a lazy habit of body upon men that they (to indulge 
themselves, save their fine clothes and keep themselves clean and dry) 
will ride lolling in one of these coaches, and endure all the inconveniences 
of that method of travelling rather than ride on horseback. . . . No man, 
unless some noble soul, now scorns and abhors this ignoble, base and sordid 
way of travelling. 


He admits that it is idle to expect a man to keep a horse for 
himself and one for his servant, which he may only use once or 
twice a year, when he can slip to any place where his business lies 
for two, three, or four shillings if within twenty miles of London, 
and so proportionately into any part of England. By an elaborate 
calculation he shows that the traffic on one of the main coach 
roads worked by forty horses would have required 936 horses if 
all the passengers had ridden. 

The watermen are dismissed summarily. It would appear as 
though the author were a horse-breeder himself. He only says 
that some of them below-Bridge often do not get one fare in the 
week and dare not take any apprentices. 

The loss to the revenue is supported by some of his most 
ingenious arguments. Travellers on horseback used always to 
take a servant with them. Coach passengers go unattended. 
Coach passengers drink less than riders (‘though they pay the 
same amount, to the tapster’s gain and His Majesty’s loss ’), and 
it was the servants that always drank the most and so advanced 
His Majesty’s revenue. 

Then all manner of other trades suffer, besides the obvious 
trades, such as the spurriers’ and saddlers’. A gentleman riding 
always carried a spare suit, and even so in two or three journeys 
his hat and clothes were ruined, and he had to have new, all 
good for trade. But ‘ in coaches, a silk suit, and an Indian gown 
with a sash, silk stockings, and beaver hats men ride in, and carry 
no other with them.’ So with women’s things: a side-saddle 
employed no less than thirty trades in its making. The author 
does not give the interesting list, but he says that if it were not 
too tedious he could show that hardly a trade in England escaped 
some damage owing to the coaches. 

But worse remained. 


For passage to London being so easy gentlemen come to London 
oftener than they need, and their ladies either with them, or having the 
convenience of the coach, quickly follow them, and when they are there they 
must be in the mode, have all the new fashions, buy all their clothes there, 
and go to plays, balls, and treats, when they get such a habit of jollity 
that nothing afterwards in the country will serve them, if even they should 
fix their minds to live there again, but they must have all from London 
whatever it costs. 


Hence great loss to the country chapmen, and as the gentry spend 
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all their money in London, they cannot live at home in the country 
in the generous style that they should. 

Contrary to our expectation, the inns are said to suffer, for 
the coachmen will patronise only certain inns, having beaten the 
innkeeper down till there is no profit left for him. Out of 500 inns 
on the York road they only use fifteen or sixteen, whereas horse- 
men spread their patronage over the whole number. Again, 
London used to take all the ‘ horse-meat ’—by which he means 
fodder—that could be spared within a radius of twenty-five miles, 
vast quantities from Henley and other western parts and from 
below Gravesend, shiploads of beans from Hull, and oats from 
Lynn and Boston. But now London cannot consume what grows 
within twenty miles. 

Further elaborate calculations, which, however, are not very 
convincing, follow to show that coaching saves the traveller no 
money as compared with riding. They are only interesting 
because of the items of 8s. in tips to the coachmen on a double 
trip to, say, York, and at least 3s. for ‘share of coachmen’s 
drink.’ 

Moreover, coaches start at fixed times and will not deviate a 
stone’s throw out of their course. 


Is it for advantage of business that a man when he sets out for a journey 
must come just at their hour or be left behind ; so that often he is forced, 
when one hour’s staying would finish the business, to go out of town, leave 
it undone, and make a new journey about it ? 


People on horseback, on the other hand, can start and stop when 
they like, and where they like, choose their company, ‘ keep out 
of cold, wet or fogs, and take into inns when the weather is not 
fit to travel in and so preserve their health.’ This is rather a 
different view from the gentleman lolling in a silk gown in his coach, 
while the noble soul on horseback is wearing out a series of new 
suits in the rough weather ; but a little inconsistency does not 
bother our author. But we who are emerging into the motoring 
age after the tyranny of railways, with their fixed routes and 
time-tables, have been used to look upon the coaching age as one 
of independence and elasticity. So it is interesting to see how it 
struck a supporter of the horseback era. 

Let coaches be suppressed except one to each shire town to 
carry the sick and lame. There would be suffering among the 
‘Stage Coachmen upon the Grand Roads of England ’—appa- 
rently a sort of trade union; but their number was small, say 
2000, and their distress the lesser of two evils. After all, the 
hackney-coaches in London were recently reduced to 400 with- 
out any trouble. 

His eighth proposal is that the Act allowing unmanufactured 
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leather to be exported should be repealed. The Act had been 
passed because of the vast quantity of Irish hides dumped in this 
country, this bringing down the price of English hides, and 
because of the diminished demand for saddlery. It used to be 
felony to export raw leather, and France, Spain, Germany and 
other parts took vast quantities of boots, shoes, and saddles with 
their appurtenances, portmanteaus, hat-cases, holsters, and 
trunks. Leather goods making employed about 100,000 families, 
‘who spent five or six good joints of meat in a week in their 
houses and wore good clothes.’ Now the best hides go abroad and 
come back as manufactured goods, so that where a man used 
to keep twenty to thirty journeymen he now, though eminent in 
his trade, cannot keep two. So, many of them have been forced 
to emigrate and have taught their art to foreigners. This reads 
like an extract from a debate on a Protection of Industries Bill. 

His ninth proposal is to establish, if possible, in every part of 
the kingdom a court in the nature of the Court of Requests in 
London. Such courts should determine differences between poor 
people for small debts not exceeding 40s., and for ‘ words, tres- 
passes, assaults and batteries.’ At present in cases of debt the 
costs often are five or six times the amount of the debt. Under 
this scheme the whole cost would be 4s. 8d. ‘ Thus a work very 
pleasant and acceptable to God will be done who hath pronounced 
a blessing upon all those who consider the poor for whose relief 
this is proposed.’ This was, in fact, the very work that the 
county courts were set up to perform. 

His next proposal is sweeping—namely, that a bound be put 
to the extravagant habits of all sorts of persons, that servants’ 
and handicraft-tradesmen’s expensive ways be reduced, and no 
foreign manufactures be worn in England. 

He gives examples of habits ‘more extravagant than were 
ever known,’ though some of it reads rather like the common form 
of satirists and reformers. Masters of families are not content 
with themselves following every change of fashion, but they must 
dress their servants in silk and fine clothes till they become too 
proud and scornful to perform their duties, slight their superiors, 
and upon every little reproof go off. Parents encourage their 
children to go to balls and plays and to keep vain company, which 
they get such a habit of that they very hardly, if ever, can be 
broken from it. 

Tradesmen’s wives must ride in coaches, and often spend more 
in a week in coach hire than the gains of the shop. 

Clothes must be in the mode, and nothing will serve but what 
is foreign, so that shopkeepers who buy English silk, point-lace, 
or ribbons are forced to sell them as foreign-made. 

He sums up the case in words which, except for their seven- 
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teenth-century sonority, might have been written of our present 
situation, as follows : 


As for the loss of the foreign trade we had, and the want of the con- 
sumption that used to be of our manufactures in foreign parts, no other 
reason can be given but that the foreigners are able to make their work 
cheaper than we do, and thereby are able to undersell us, wherever we 
come, and the reason of this working cheaper is because they live not so 
high neither are their expenses in wages and working so great as ours. 

Therefore there is reason in my poor judgement to endeavour the 
reducing the wages of our manufacturers ; and themselves to a more sober 
and less expensive way of living, that thereby, if possible, we may regain 
our trade, which if we do we shall soon set our people at work who now 
want bread. 


His eleventh proposal is to make harder the way of the fraudu- 
lent bankrupt, whose devices seem to have been much the same 
in those days as in our own. 

His next proposal is that the Newcastle trade for coal be 
managed by commissioners for the King, whereby the subjects 
may be supplied with coals at easy rates, and not exacted upon 
as they now are, and about 200,000]. per annum be coming to 
the Crown. He says he need not declare how the subjects are 
abused in the price of coals—how many poor have been starved 
for want of fuel by reason of the horrid prices put upon them, 
especially in time of war. Apparently the coal merchant never 
changes his dusky spots. 

His remedy was that the whole trade should be managed by 
commissioners, who should supply all parts of the country. Coals 
should be sold all the year long at 22s. a chaldron, the ‘ highest 
rate that can be imagined.’ A Newcastle chaldron contained 
53 cwts. and could be bought there for 7s. Freight was about 
6s. ; duty to the City of London, 3s. ; lighterage, wharfage, and 
cartage, 4s.—so that each Newcastle chaldron would ‘lie the 
Commissioners’ 20s., or a profit of 2s. per ton. One obvious 
comment that we, with our recent experience of State trading, 
would make, quite apart from our other objections to this ever- 
green scheme, is that he allows nothing at all for commissioners’ 
office expenses, which would be likely to play havoc with the 2s. 
a ton profit and the 200,000/. a year to the revenue. 

His last proposition is to revive and encourage the fishing 
trade by setting poor people to work at making fishing-tackle, 
paying them out of the yearly rates laid upon the subjects for 
maintaining the poor. But this matter, with its obvious economic 
difficulties as well as its attractive opportunities for digression, he 
does not work out in detail. 

Thus, sometimes with sound sense, sometimes with fantastic 
argument, does a lover of his country expound his views how 
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England might be advantaged. Some of his proposals are now 
actually in operation, some we can accept in spirit if not in the 
letter, some we still discuss. But for every well-wisher of the 
King and kingdom the Grand Concern remains the same—to pay 
our debts, to advance our trade, and to raise the prosperity of 
agriculture. 


L. Eaton SMITH. 





ON YOUTH AND OLD AGE 


LivinG things grow old and die and life is handed on from genera- 
tion to generation as a torch from runner to runner in an unending 
relay. This is the law; yet rebellion against approaching senes- 
cence, yearning for perpetual youth, are surely as old as mankind 
itself: the dream of rejuvenation has even haunted the mind of 
ageing man. That this is so is revealed in his religions, myths, 
and folk tales, for throughout the ages the common thought of 
eternal life, of resurrection, of the transmigration of souls, runs 
through them all. Many have been the efforts to capture this 
elixir of life; but until recently all such attempts, even though 
they were not dishonest, must necessarily have been well-nigh 
hopeless, for it is only within recent years that accurate know- 
ledge concerning the nature of youth and of old age has become 
available. Manifestly, there can be no intelligent control of such 
conditions as these until accurate information concerning them 
has been gained. This knowledge is as yet by no means complete. 
but already there exists an understanding of the principles under- 
lying the important facts concerning youth and age, and to-day 
we can agree in a general way with the illuminating dictum of 
Seneca: ‘ Senectus ipsa morbus.’ It will be recognised that the 
attitude of medicine has ever been based upon this assumption, 
for it has always striven to avert decay and thereby to pro- 
long life. 

The individual has its origin in the fertilised egg, a single cell 
of the simplest organisation formed in the union of ovum and 
sperm. From this single, simple cell there develops the indi- 
vidual, highly complex in its organisation and composed of a great 
multitude of cells differing among themselves in form and func- 
tion. The individual grows; growth being a fundamental 
property of living things and occurring whenever circumstances 
permit. It takes the form of an increase in size of the organism 
as a whole and of an unequal increase in the size of its component 
regions and parts, this Jatter leading to the establishment of 
the form characteristic of the individual and of the group to 
which it belongs. The increase in the size of the body is due to 
an increase in the size and in the number of its component cells, 
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and this is the result of the production of new living stuff by the 
already existing living cells out of the nutriment which they 
receive, by the accumulation within the developing body of non- 
living matter, such as bone, and also by the absorption of water. 
Out of a study of the processes of growth there emerges in the 
clearest fashion one fact : growth occurs only in the case of those 
cells which are of relatively simple structure. The less differen- 
tiated is a cell or an individual, 7.e., the less remote it is in the 
matter of organisation from the simple fertilised ovum, the 
greater are its powers of growing and of becoming differentiated. 
The young individual is less differentiated than the adult ; the 
former is capable of growth, the latter is not. As organisms grow 
old there is a general decrease of vital activities, and the onset 
and progress of senescence is evidenced by widespread loss of 
functional efficiency and of structural integrity of the tissues and 
organs of the body. Diminished muscular and mental activity, 
loss of the power of mental concentration, of memory, a raised 
blood pressure, diminished sexual desire and potency, these are 
the more obvious signs of organic degeneration. They are, 
however, but the secondary effects of much deeper causes, 
functional and structural changes in the organs and tissues of the 
body as a whole. The rate of metabolism, of the interplay 
between constructive and destructive vital processes, estimated 
by the amount of oxygen consumed by the individual under 
controlled conditions, is lower in the old, and greater in the 
embryo than in the infant. As differentiation proceeds to its 
conclusion, turning simple fertilised egg into a highly complex 
adult, there is a diminished rate of growth and a decreasing 
metabolism. Growth ultimately ceases, the individual lives 
without increase in size, and immediately there follows senescence, 
then decay and finally death, all stages in this process of progressive 
diminution in metabolic rate. The constructive processes no 
longer make good the damage caused by the destructive, and so 
in the end comes death. 

Modern opinion is inclined to the view that ageing of the body 
is primarily due to the effects of auto-intoxication caused by a 
progressively increasing failure on the part of the excretory 
organs of the body—intestines, lungs, kidneys, and skin—to get 
rid, in an efficient manner, of the harmful waste products of 
metabolism. The accumulation of inert substances in the cells 
impedes their rate of metabolism and there is no energy for cell 
division with its production of new cells, so that worn-out tissues 
are not replaced. 

Senescence is a continuation and a consequence of birth and 
of development. If it were possible to reverse this process, to 
cause an adult individual to de-differentiate, then the tissues 
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would return nearer to the embryonic condition and rejuvena- 
tion would have been achieved. To do this is possible in certain 
instances. For example, if the flatworm Planaria is starved it 
will undergo a remarkable diminution in size,-shrinking from 
25 mm. to about 6 mm., and then it will exhibit the same rate of 
metabolism as does a young one of equal size. The rejuvenated 
individual not only looks young but is young, and grows again, 
when fed, into an adult ; moreover, this process can be repeated 
indefinitely, and it is on record that a Planaria has been made to 
live about twenty times longer than the ordinary length of life 
of this form. It has been claimed that systematic fasting has 
accomplished wonders in the case of the human, but certainly it 
has not brought about rejuvenation in this sense. The human is 
far more complexly organised than is the flatworm ; the greater 
specialisation in form and function is associated with the existence 
of delicately adjusted regulatory mechanisms, and intense starva- 
tion of the healthy human throws these out of gear. Other 
methods need to be employed to achieve rejuvenation which can 
be regarded as the production of an increase in the rate of the 
processes of metabolism. 

Age, which, as is seen, is actually an estimate of the degree of 
development of an individual, is commonly and conveniently 
measured in units of time. Manifestly, however, it can only 
truly be measured in terms of the physiological condition of the 
individual, and if it is possible to influence the physiological 
condition of an individual it is possible, theoretically, to invoke 
rejuvenescence. 

The structural integrity and physiological efficiency of a 
tissue or organ are largely dependent upon the quantity and 
quality of the blood which passes thereinto. The quantity is 
regulated by the elasticity and the bore of the local blood-vessels. 
With increasing age the walls of the blood-vessels lose their 
elasticity, elastic tissues becoming replaced by inelastic fibrous 
tissue, and in this calcium salts become deposited. The result is 
that the blood supply of the tissue or organ is seriously embar- 
rassed. The quality of the blood depends upon the physiological 
efficiency of all the tissues and organs of the body, especially of 
those the function of which is to elaborate specific chemical 
products that are known to be concerned with the nourishment 
and activation of tissues generally. Of these the glands of 
internal secretion would appear to be the most important. These 
are organs such as the thyroid, parathyroids, and thymus in the 
neck, the pituitary and the pineal in the brain, the pancreas, 
suprarenals and sex-glands in the abdomen, each of which manu- 
factures out of the material conveyed to it by the circulating 
blood some specific chemical substance—its own peculiar internal 
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secretion—which, taken up by the blood-stream, is carried away 
to be brought into intimate contact with every part of the body 
and to exercise its influence on every function. In order to 
demonstrate the existence of these chemical messengers, or 
hormones, it is necessary to extirpate the ductless glands and to 
record the effects of such removal; to remove the effects of 
extirpation by implanting pieces of the same gland; and to 
restore normality by injecting a prepared extract of the gland 
into the body of an individual from which this gland has been 
removed. The technique of such procedures is commonly very 
difficult, but in the case of certain of these glands of internal 
secretion the evidence of their function is sufficiently satisfactory. 
Thyroxine, pituitrin, insulin, and adrenalin are powerful tools in 
the armamentarium of the modern physician, and several of 
these can now be made by the synthetical chemist without any 
recourse to the living animal. The sex-glands—testes in the male, 
ovaries in the female—are known to possess a double function : 
they yield living cells, spermatozoa and ova respectively, as one 
of their products, and in addition they elaborate each a specific 
internal secretion, the male and female sex-hormone respectively, 
which is known to play an all-important véle in the development 
and maintenance of the sex-dimorphic characters—those details 
of structure and function by which the sexes can be distinguished. 

The study of health and of disease has shown quite clearly that 
the different organs and tissues of the body are mutually inter- 
dependent and that a loss of functional efficiency or of structural 
integrity in any one of them leads rapidly to a disturbance in the 
rest. It is established also that in this chain of ductless, or 
endocrine, glands there is revealed a perfect mechanism for the 
unification of the body, that their hormones, pervading all parts 
of the body, invoke harmonious functioning and make the com- 
munity of organs a commonwealth. That these glands are con- 
cerned with the stimulation of the organs of excretion is shown 
clearly by the result of disease or of malfunctioning of any one of 
them. Moreover, microscopical examination has revealed the 
fact that senescence is associated with characteristic and signifi- 
cant changes in their organisation. It was inevitable, therefore, 
that in any attempt at rejuvenation careful consideration would 
be given to these glands, since it was reasonable to assume that 
if the signs of age could be successfully combated in one of these 
essential organs the whole endocrine chain might become re- 
adjusted and so the whole body repaired. 

About 1889 Brown-Séquard extended the observations of 
Berthold (1849), who had successfully restored the sex-characters 
of the castrated cock by implanting testicular material, and of 
John Hunter (1770), who had transplanted testicular tissue in a 
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dog. Brown-Séquard prepared an extract of animal testis and 
injected this into his own body. The treatment was followed by 
an increase in muscular and mental activity, and the publication 
of his paper in the Comptes Rendus aroused a veritable storm of 
interest. The author was forced to flee to London to avoid the 
crowd of those who wished to regain their youth. It is accepted 
now that Brown-Séquard’s experimentation cannot be regarded 
as satisfactory, for the preparation of an active extract of testis 
is by no means a simple matter, and treatment by injection of this 
extract, even if it is successful, must be greatly prolonged. 
However, it is upon Brown-Séquard’s work as a foundation that 
the more recent advances have been built. 

During the last twenty years or so the greatest activity has 
prevailed in the field of sex physiology, and a great deal of most 
important information has been accumulated. Experimental 
biologists, not investigating the possibilities of rejuvenation, had 
disclosed the method by which this could be attained. The effect 
upon the testis of occlusion of its duct, the vas deferens, which 
conveys the spermatozoa to the exterior, had been studied experi- 
mentally, and it had been shown that following such occlusion 
by section of tying those structures of the testis concerned with 
the elaboration of spermatozoa underwent degenerative changes, 
whereas the interstitial tissue, which is commonly regarded 
as the source of the sex-hormone, was unaffected or, according 
to some authorities, actually increased in bulk. This being so, it 
seemed reasonable to postulate that vasectomy or vasoligation 
was followed by an increased functional activity of this inter- 
stitial tissue—the so-called puberty gland of Steinach. It had 
been shown also that exposure of the ovary to X-rays was followed 
by similar results, 7.e., obliteration of the structures concerned 
with the elaboration of the ova and a persistence of the inter- 
stitial tissue. It had been established, further, that insufficiency 
of internal secretion on the part of a particular endocrine gland 
could be overcome by implantation of this gland derived from 
other sources. Steinach, of Vienna, for example, removed the 
sex-glands from young rats and guinea-pigs and noted the effects 
upon the development of the body generally and of the sexual 
characters in particular. When these effects were well marked, 
Steinach implanted into the bodies of these individuals repro- 
ductive tissue from other rats and guinea-pigs. The implantation 
of testes into a male which had been deprived of his own testes 
was followed by the development of the normal male characters. 
When ovarian tissue was restored to the body of a female, her 
characterisation became typically female. When testes were 
implanted into the body of a female from which the ovaries have 
been removed, she assumed many of the characteristics of the 
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male, whilst the implantation of ovary into a castrated male led 

to his feminisation. The presence of both ovary and testis in 
one and the same body resulted in the production of an artificial 
hermaphrodite, intermediate in its sex-characters. It was noted 
in these experiments that in the implanted sex-gland the repro- 
ductive elements underwent degeneration whilst the interstitial 
tissue remained unimpaired. It was not long before this implanta- 
tion technique was extended to the case of man, and in quite a 
number of instances testes which had been destroyed by gunshot 
wound during the war were replaced by others. It should perhaps 
be stated here that such replacement does not in any way mean 
that spermatozoa from the implanted testis can function in 
fertilisation. This cannot possibly be so, since the testis chat is 
implanted is not united with the man’s own vas deferens. 

The fact that emerged from these studies was that occlusion 
of the vas deferens, implantation of testis or ovary, and irradiation 
of the ovary were followed by degeneration of the reproductive 
elements in the sex-glands and a survival or enlargement of the 
interstitial tissue, which, as has been said, is regarded as the 
source of the sex-hormone. If this survival or enlargement of 
the puberty gland is to be looked upon as an indication of an 
increased functional activity of this tissue, then it is reasonable 
to assume that these operative procedures will lead to an increased 
production of the sex-hormone and that they can be used for the 
specific purpose of invoking rejuvenescence. Steinach and 
Vorcnoff have indeed used these techniques for this very purpose 
and, it is claimed, with remarkable success. 

These two pioneers represent two schools. Steinach has 
employed vasoligation as the method of rejuvenation, invoking 
the forces within the individual’s own body; Voronoff, on the 
-other hand, employs the method of implanting into the aged 
body testis-tissue obtained from other sources. Theoretically the 
end-result is the same in both cases, since vasoligation induces 
degeneration of the reproductive elements in the individual’s 
own testis, whilst the same changes occur in the implanted 
foreign tissue. If the end-results are the same, then the difficulty 
of obtaining a sufficiency of material for implantation from other 
men or from living things closely allied to them in respect of their 
constitution, such as the chimpanzee, would seem to indicate 
that the Steinach operation is the more convenient. 

As was to be expected, before there was any question of the 
application of these operative techniques to man extensive 
experimentation was carried out upon animals. Steinach used 
the rat, a convenient form, easily kept, and one which attains 
extreme senility when about two and a half years old. Not only 
were the rats known to be old in years, but they were old also in 
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physiological condition, as estimated by tests of courage, tempera- 
ment, and physical strength. The really old rat will not fight, he 
will not woo, and he cannot climb, even though the bait is the rat’s 
most prized delicacy. The old rat is emaciated, mangy, and 
verminous. Three weeks after vasoligation on one side these 
same rats were young and, since the testis on the unoperated side 
had been stimulated into renewed activity, sexually potent. 

In the case of the female the same technique is not available, 
since, unlike the testis, the ovary does uot communicate directly 
with the tube which conveys its products to the exterior. The 
sperm pass direct from testes to the exterior along a closed system 
of ducts ; the ova, on the other hand, escape from the surface of 
the ovary into the abdominal cavity, there to be directed more 
or less fortuitously into the open mouth of the tubes along which 
they pass. Occlusion of these tubes would cause no backward 
pressure upon the ovacies, and so the essential destruction of the 
reproductive elements of the ovary has to be brought about by 
other means. The most satisfactory method of invoking rejuve- 
nation without implantation of foreign material has proved to 
be, in the hands of Steinach and Holzknecht, irradiation with 
carefully graded doses of X-rays, but, as will be understood, this 
method leads to sterility, for both ovaries are necessarily affected. 

The most successful method of rejuvenation in the female 
animal has been that of transplanting into the aged female the 
ovary from a vigorous young one. This procedure in the hands of 
Steinach produced complete rejuvenation in which the indi- 
vidual’s own ovaries participated. One such female rat had a 
litter of five at the age of twenty-nine months, having become 
pregnant after more than twelve months of sterility. 

Voronoff as long ago as 1898, from his comparison of normal 
men and eunuchs in Cairo, was led to the opinion that the function 
of the sex-gland was to ‘ stimulate vital energy,’ and he therefore 
set himself the task of inquiring into the working hypothesis that, 
if it were possible to replace the exhausted testis of the aged by 
testicular material from the young and healthy, rejuvenation 
would follow. In 1917 he began his experimental work on sheep 
and goats, and by the technique of testis transplantation he 
demonstrated that such rejuvenation could be achieved. 

More recently these methods of rejuvenation have been 
employed in the case of the human by a number of surgeons, and 
success has been claimed in a considerable number of instances. 
The Press, knowing the interest of the subject, has devoted a 
great amount of space to it, and, as was to be expected, commonly 
obscured the truth with much extravagant and foolish advertise- 
ment. There is no doubt that rejuvenation has often been 
attempted in quite unsuitable cases and in such has not been 
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achieved. It is certain, however, that in uncomplicated cases the 
operative interference is followed by no ill-effects and that in 
many instances it has been successful. 

The sex-gland has played the most important réle in the 
recent history of rejuvenation for the reason that it is most 
accessible to surgical interference, and because the effects of its 
functioning upon the body have long been recognised. But since 
it is but one member of this endocrine chain, and since for reju- 
venation all the members of this chain need to be revivified, there 
is no reason, theoretically, why some other link, being repaired, 
should not strengthen the whole. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that implantation of thymus as claimed by Buxbaum; of liver 
as claimed by Romeis; that injection of thyroid extract as 
suggested by Biedl, have produced effects which can equally well 
be regarded as true rejuvenescence, or that the same result has 
been obtained by a correction of the habits of an ageing man, or 
by the exposure of the body to certain physiological stimuli 
which provoke cell activity. From many points of view there 
can be no doubt that the most convenient method of invoking 
rejuvenescence would be that in which the prepared extract of 
one or other gland was injected beneath the skin by means of a 
hypodermic syringe. It is highly probable that this is indeed 
the method of the future. So far, however, the methods of pre- 
paration of many such extracts are not satisfactory, and we must 
wait until the biochemist has refined his techniques. 

In the case of the human it is distinctly difficult to estimate 
the réle that auto-suggestion plays in the treatment. That it is 
an important factor is unquestionable; and from the point of 
view of the patient, so long as rejuvenescence is achieved, it 
would not seem to matter whether the effects were the direct 
result of the operation or whether they were merely indirect 
In any case, it is not to be thought that the results achieved in 
the case of the domesticated animals are due to suggestion. 

Whether or not these methods of artificial rejuvenation are 
ever employed on a large scale in the case of the human, it may 
be expected that they will be used upon domesticated animals for 
the alleviation of the discomforts of senility in pet dogs and such 
like, and for the prolongation of the sexual life of economically 
valuable individuals among horses, cattle and sheep. 

So much has been made of the effects of rejuvenation upon the 
sexuality of the patient, both in domesticated animals and in man, 
that it is commonly thought that the exhibition of increased 
sexual desire and ability is the chief, if not the only, result. This 
is not so: attention has been drawn to this result because it is 
more easily recognised and measured than are increases in powers 
of memory and of mental concentration. 
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It is not the task of the biologist, gud biologist, to discuss the 
morality, or the ethics, or the social effects of rejuvenation. He 
is permitted, however, to answer those who speak of artificial 
rejuvenation as unnatural. To the biologist it seems no more 
unnatural than does conservative dentistry. It is certainly 
possible to think of the time when any man with work still to do, 
and finding himself growing old, will at once place himself in the 
hands of the surgeon for unilateral vasoligation, reporting again 
after ten years or so for ligation of the other side ; from this time 
onwards he would be sterile, but not impotent. Ten years later 
he would report for implantation, unless, as has been said, these 
methods give place to injection of extracts at frequent intervals. 
This at once raises the question as to whether or not rejuvenation 
increases the length of life. In the case of the rat the operation 
postponed death by a period equal to one-fourth of the average 
length of the life of arat. In the case of the human no information 
on this matter is yet available. It is claimed that, though reju- 
venation does not make a man immortal, it reduces the phase of 
senility. The collapse of the rejuvenate, when it occurs, is 
sudden—senility is acute instead of being long drawn out ; one is 
not an unconscionable long time a-dying, for death takes the form 
of an acute sickness, 

F. A, E, CRew 
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FORDISM: A CRITICAL EXAMINATION 


HENRY Forp is one of the most significant figures of our time, 
for in him both the strength and weakness of the age find expres- 
sion. His books, My Life and Work and To-day and To-morrow,} 
gain in importance because they are a record of achievement. 
What they lack in range they make up in intensity. One would 
not gather from them that there is any human problem apart 
from production. Ford’s test of a civilisation is not the service 
it renders to the human spirit, but its capacity to produce motor 
cars quickly and cheaply. 

He is the Walt Whitman of industry, and his books are epic 
poems of large-scale production. He strikes the lyrical note in 
the first page : 


On October 1, 1908, we made the first of our present type of small 
cars. On June 4, 1924, we made the ten millionth. Now, in 1926, we 
are in our thirteenth million. 


We are overwhelmed and stunned by the volume of mass 
production which pours, like an avalanche, through these pages. 
The clang of the hammer, the whirr of the machine, form an 
incessant underlying motif. In the glare of the foundry and 
the heat of the smelting furnaces industrial civilisation is being 
moulded. It rises like a new Venus of burnished steel out of 
a flood of molten metal. 

A new industrial revolution, that of mass production, has 
struck America, and Ford is its prophet. Politicians, reformers, 
financiers, artists, all must bow down before the industrial high- 
priest, who—if the bull be permitted—alone can milk this golden 
calf. One of his prose poems concerns the development of the 
plate-glass industry. At first the glass was melted in clay pots 
and the clay was kneaded by the bare feet of the workmen until 
every particle of grit had been removed. Now, bya Ford process, 
plate-glass flows in a wide ribbon of silver over a revolving iron 
drum under a roller which gives the required thickness. Gradually, 
as it moves along, it cools and is cut in exact lengths. No hand 


1 My Life and Work, 6s.; To-day and To-morrow, 12s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 
Quotations, unless otherwise specified, are from To-day and To-morrow. 
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work is needed. Flax, cotton, metal, every material, is worked 
on an unprecedented scale; everything is done which earlier 
experts long declared impossible. It is no wonder that, standing 
in front of these marvels, listening to the purr of the motors and 
the everlasting chant of the mighty machines, Ford sees nothing 
except the grandeur of what he is doing and what may yet be 
done. For him the crude glory of the factory plant blots out 
the sun, hides the blade of grass and overshadows the human soul. 
In economic thought he has struck out a new way : 


The way to check a threatened depression is to cut the price and increase 
the wage. . . . Cutting wages is no cure for low consumption; it only 
makes the consumption still lower by reducing the number of possible 
customers, 


Business, not benevolence, is the basis for this view, and he has 
demonstrated that it is economically as well as humanly sound. 

The Ford system of standardised production requires from its 
workers rapid systematic work of a repetition character so that 
the whole concern goes like a watch of which they are parts. 
The watch—or the works— is wound up and set going. It runs 
perfectly for five days a week. If any of the human parts become 
worn they are immediately replaced. A certain number of ‘ sub- 
standard’ men are employed in the salvage department gathering 
up and repairing worn mechanical parts. But the possibilities for 
human salvage are far below those of the other materials used. In 
the works proper—making and assembling cars—only ‘ standard’ 
men who can ‘ hold down’ ‘ standard ’ jobs have a place. 

In To-day and To-morrow, Mr. Ford makes the astounding 
claim that ‘ Big business . . . permits the coming into pro- 
duction of the aged, the blind and the halt. It takes away the 
terrors of old age and illness.’ I do not know the Ford works 
from within, but I have worked under the ‘ premium bonus’ 
system, and it is my experience that modern machine shops 
are filled with vigorous young men, and that grey-haired skilled 
workers are walking the streets not because they cannot do 
the work, but because they cannot stand the pace. The 
Industrial Herald (October 28, 1926) published at Geelong, 
Australia, where there is a branch of the Ford works, says on 
this point : 

The pace set in Ford’s workshops cannot operate generally. The 
rates of pay create a competition for jobs with Ford that enables him to 
have always plenty of workers offering at his factory doors and gives him 
a chance of sending adrift the workman who is not above the average in 
the ability to produce. 


Ford’s reply to this is that his workers do not complain. 
One hears of the workers’ exhaustion in books,’ he remarks ; 
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‘but does one hear of it from the workers?’ .When Mr. Ford 
asks this question he demonstrates the need for machinery through 
which the workers’ voice may be heard. Asa point of fact, the 
organised engineering workers of Britain rejected bonus schemes 
and fought against them as long as they were able. Such 
schemes presuppose that a man is always at the top of his form, 
which is not humanly possible except for a body of picked strong 
men who might be called industrial gladiators. 

True, the workers’ sense of exasperation does not find much 
expression in print. It is more likely to burst out in a strike, 
which, like a war, arises out of small incidents and great causes. 
Expression in writing demands study, effort, technique, as Mr. 
Ford recognised when he asked Mr. Samuel Crowther to collaborate 
with him in writing his book. If the Ford workman could 
present his point of view cogently and well, it would be evidence 
of greater initiative and energy than Mr. Ford leaves him at 
the end of a day’s work. Yet, though he may stifle complaints 
by neglecting to provide for any workshop or trade union 
machinery through which they might gain effective expression, 
he is not thereby entitled to claim that no grounds for dis- 
content exist. 

The central problem of industry is the correlation between 
workers and management. On this question Mr. Ford writes : 


It is management which has to arrange work so that it can be pro- 
ductive of high wages. But the starting point of high wages is willing- 
ness to work. Without that willingness management is powerless. 


Here we have the recognition that the mental attitude of the 
worker is of the highest importance to industry. No practical 
man suggests that a body of workmen can control a workshop. 
Industrial management is a highly skilled undertaking. Even 
in national affairs responsible statesmen have to rely upon 
permanent officials who understand the actual business of govern- 
ment. But the mass of citizens have a voice in national policy 
when the Government is being elected. It is becoming more 
and more widely held that industrial citizens should also have a 
voice in workshop matters. Mr. Ford expresses horror at the idea 
of a rigid, inhuman bureaucracy regulating our lives. But why 
should a Ford industrial State be better than a national State 
in this respect ? The ordinary man has a small voice in national 
affairs, but no provision at all is made for his voice in industry 
under the Ford management. The Imperial Conference was 
recently faced with a similar problem. During the past few 
years the Dominions have desired an increasing measure of self- 
government. An elastic constitution—largely unwritten—has 
assured this and preserved Imperial unity. It is necessary to 
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allow for industrial as well as political maturity, and this Mr. 
Ford has failed to do. 

‘ The true end of industry,’ he remarks, ‘ is to liberate mind 
and body from the drudgery of existence by ’—what ?—‘ filling 
the world with well-made, low-priced products.’ A distinct 
hiatus is visible here. The sentence begins well, but wanders off 
the point. Mind and body can only be liberated from industrial 
drudgery by alterations in industry. It is what happens in the 
workshop—not outside —that determines whether drudgery for 
the mass of the industrial population shall end. Filling the 
world with low-priced products, while it is beneficial, does not 
touch that problem. It may be argued, of course, that low- 
priced, well-made goods demand human sacrifice. But if so, it 
is not the way to industrial peace or happiness. 

Ford stands for the industrial view of life. To him the mass 
of men must be definitely subordinate to things. They are of 
use only in making things. His own reason for being in the world 
is to produce cheap motor cars. He does it well; but should 
that exhaust human possibilities? His limitations are very 
evident in the chapter headed ‘ Finding the Balance in Life’ 
(To-day and To-morrow). When he deals with production, with, 
for instance, the production of plate-glass, he is magnificent. 
One can see that huge sheet of glass coming off the rollers, gliding 
along like a stream till it is cooled, cut and polished. But when 
he turns to art and beauty his strength vanishes—he becomes 
weak and aimless. Not being able to spend his whole life making 
motor cars, Mr. Ford has to fill in the intervals. So he has 
purchased two wayside inns, quaint and picturesque, which he 
keeps in a perfect state of preservation. He grows enthusiastic 
over repairing an old fireplace in one of them. But when there 
is no job of that kind to be done, he cannot conceal his boredom. 
In his scheme of life there is no apparent place for books, music, 
pictures, art. When Mr. Ford handles cultural problems he is 
like a naked savage with a pair of trousers—he keeps them folded, 
creased, brushed, but he is not quite sure where they belong. This 
art chapter has no essential place in his scheme of life ; it is not 
integrated in the book. It bears the appearance of being thrown 
in because some people unaccountably like that sort of thing. 

He makes no attempt to find out why these beautiful build- 
ings, which he indulgently preserves and tinkers with, were 
created in bygone years, or whether our present civilisation can 
create a beauty of its own. Why should the buildings of to-day 
be ugly? Mr. Ford does not tell us, though he says that our 
forefathers seem to have had a better sense of beauty and of 
taste. He maintains that literature, music, architecture, do not 
matter as compared with cheap mass production. 
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Contrast this narrow, bleak view of life with that presented 
by the German dramatist, Herman Bahr, in his book Expres- 
sionism : 

This is the vital point—that man should find himself again. Schiller 
asks: ‘Can man have been destined for any purpose whatever to lose 
himself?’ It is the inhuman attempt of our time to force this loss upon 
him against his own nature. We would turn him into a mere instrument ; 
he has become the tool of his own work, and he has no more sense, since 
he serves the machine. It has stolen away from him his soul. And now 
the soul demands his return. This is the vital point. All that we experi- 
ence is but the strenuous battle between the soul and the machine for the 
possession of man. We no longer live, we are lived ; we have no freedom left, 
we may not decide for ourselves, we are finished, man is unsouled, Nature is 
unmanned. A moment ago we boasted about being her lords and masters, 
and now she has opened her wide jaws and swallowed us up. Unless a 
miracle happens! That is the vital point—whether a miracle can still 
rescue this soulless, sunken, buried humanity. Never yet has any period 
been so shaken by horror, by such fear of death. Never has the world 
been so silent, silent as the grave. Never has man been more insignificant. 
Never has he felt so nervous. Never was happiness so unattainable and 
freedom so dead. Distress cries aloud ; man cries out for his soul; this 
whole pregnant time is one great cry of anguish. Art too joins in, into the 
great darkness she too calls for help, she cries to the spirit. 


About this Ford has nothing to say. He goes cheerfully 
on, ‘ hunting up objects which our fathers and forefathers used 
and reconstructing life as they lived it "—as a recreation. He 
assumes that when a man can buy his own car, his outlook 
automatically broadens. In his philosophy there is no place for 
the inner life. 

Curiously, Mr. Ford does not like modern dances. He finds 
them ugly. So he gathers together a number of young people 
and teaches them, in a disciplined way, the dances of his boyhood. 
Here we see Ford in quest of his youth—one of the things not 
to be reached in a Ford car. But why do young people prefer 
ugly modern dances? Do the dances express the spirit of our 
civilisation ? And why accept the civilisation and reject the 
dances? Can it be that Mr. Ford does not like this spirit when 
he sees it too closely ? 

William McFee, a ship’s engineer, speaking of a fellow techni- 
cian in An Ocean Tramp, says : 


He is one of those minds which can grasp every detail of a profession 
and yet remain very ignorant indeed, a mind which travel has made 
broader—and shallower! He believes in impractical things like Money, 
Success, . . . Football and Wales for Ever. How can a man who puts 
faith in such visionary matters understand one who builds on the eternal 
and immovable bedrock of literature and art ? 


How, indeed? I wonder if Mr. Ford would see the bearing 
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of that. And McFee, speaking of a possible builder of to- 
morrow, adds : 


If you are sufficiently sensitive to personality you will divine his 
spiritual bedrock beneath all the super-imposed recencies, and you will 
know whether he be ‘a mere phosphatous prop of flesh’ or whether he 
have in him some genuine rock from which the fabric of the distant world 
state may be fashioned. 


Foolish words, doubtless, as compared with the solid reality of 
a Ford car. But these words express that view of life which is ° 
opposed to the industrial view. One builds on man, his possibili- 
ties of growth, of development, of depth ; the other on a moun- 
tainous accumulation of things. And the great conflict is still 
undecided. ‘ Our civilisation,’ cries Ford proudly, ‘ is based on 
power!’ Yes; and it is also based on men. It is not wisdom 
to forget this. Those of us who have ventured within the iron 
jaws of the factory and saved our souls alive are not likely to 
forget it. 

We are asked to wonder at the accuracy of the gauges used 
in the Ford works : 


The ultimate, however, has been reached in a set which differs in 
steps of a millionth of an-inch. This is so delicate that even the heat of 
the user’s body, several feet away, influences the results. It is the only 
set in the world. 


Mr. Ford picks out the man responsible—Carl E. Johansson— 
for special mention. But not a word is said about the work of 
the psychological experts who, in the past few years, have been 
untiring in their study of human adjustments, of nerve, mind 
and muscle. Industry in the future will need this knowledge 
quite as much as that of the engineering expert. 

Manufactures, we are told, must get rid of the notion of merely 
working for profit—let them work to produce serviceable goods 
cheaply. Along with this idea of service Mr. Ford advances 
the ‘ wage motive’ as being the sole driving force required to 
make his employees put forward their best efforts. Yet this 
wage motive is not the idea of service which he holds up for 
emulation. It is, in fact, much more like the profit motive 
which he condemns. How can Mr. Ford square this circle ? 
How can it be low and ignoble for him to think only of gain 
while for his employees it is quite right? His knowledge of 
human psychology is at fault here. To press a wage button 
will not call out the finest qualities of service. Something more 
is needed. You can appeal to men on higher grounds. But you 
cannot appeal to machines ; they can only be used. 

Among other enterprises Mr. Ford owns a hospital and, as 
might be expected, runs it very well : 
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A room may be entered only by the doctors or nurses in their pro- 
fessional capacities or by such guests as the patient wishes to receive. 
A patient is a patient, not an exhibit. . . . We take it that self-respect 
forms a part of the patient’s health. 


All this is so admirable that I would like to see the same 
principle extended to the works. Before me, as I write, is an 
application form for employment in use at Ford’s Detroit Works. 
It is a lengthy document, in four sections, drawn up as if for a 
private detective agency. Space is provided for answers to nearly 
a hundred questions and for remarks by the investigator. The 
questions cover intimate personal details—habits of applicants ; 
number of children, age, sex, earnings ; home conditions ; par- 
ticulars of lodgers; rent ; hire purchase payments; debts and 
the reason for them ; family doctor, education, and other informa- 
tion of a purely personal and private kind. Self-respect is also 
part of a workman’s health, and this document injures it by 
making an ‘ exhibit’ of him. It is unfortunate that according 
to the Ford plan of life one has to enter hospital before being 
treated as a person. 

The most promising part of the whole scheme, as Mr. Ford 
outlines it, is his idea of decentralisation in industry. Huge 
factories, besides creating a few ‘ bosses’ and rows of human 
machines each contributing its millionth part to a million motors, 
are often cluttered up with expensive overhead charges. For 
this reason, among others, Mr. Ford has set up smaller establish- 


ments in country districts. Conditions have led him to experi- 
ment with the idea of letting one man do several kinds of work. 
He writes : 


No man in our employment considers himself fixed in any particular 
line of work ; he is ready, whenever necessity arises, to take on some sort 
of work he may never have heard of before. It is not good for the country 
to have men regarding themselves exclusively as miners, engineers, or 
machinists. Every man is the better for having several strings to his 
bow. We are planning to locate industries near the mines to have inter- 
changeable employment. 


Verily Saul, too, is among the prophets! If the workers are 
not thrust into ruts early in life and their confidence and initia- 
tive destroyed, there are great possibilities here. Ford speaks 
of men and women who have taken up farming at some of these 
outlying points. The company allows them several weeks off 
in the busy season to attend to their farms and crops. The 
student of economic history will note here a return to that mixed 
work, on a higher plane, which characterised domestic industry 
in the early days of the industrial era. It is a healthier, finer, 
more human system than for men to be penned up all their days 
doing a tiny, fractional job. 
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Ford is loud in his admiration of the American pioneer. But 
what did this pioneer stand for? A life that was brave, strenu- 
ous, illimitable, human, uncharted and ungrooved. We cannot 
imagine the pioneers, moved by the wage motive, standing in 
the assembly line, fitting up Ford cars. Yet such work has to 
be done. The task for to-day and to-morrow is to combine 
variety and responsibility with disciplined work. It is a tremen- 
dous task for which there is no easy, ready-made solution. 

‘ Work,’ as Mr. Ford says truly, ‘ does more than get us our 
living ; it gets us our life.’ So, if we want a true balance of life, 
we shall not find it by scraping up objets d’art in our spare time, 
renovating them and poking them into dust-proof museums. 
We must make industrial life more interesting and worthy. Mr. 
Ford is a pioneer and is probably building better than he knows. 
His hint of ‘ interchangeable occupations ’ may prove to be the 
corner-stone of our future industrial order. For though we have 
industrial chaos and conflict to-day, to-morrow, if I may pro- 
phesy, we shall witness the triumph of man. 

R. M. Fox. 


Vor. CI—No. 600 
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GENERAL SMUTS’ PHILOSOPHY 


THE statesman turned philosopher is a familiar figure of history 
In those hours of enforced leisure or occasional revolt from our 
ordinary occupation which Heaven grants to the best and the 
worst of us, the man whose trade it is to tread the shifting sands 
of politics is often tempted towards the slippery rocks of meta- 
physics ; and few will deny that the world has sometimes gained 
by the exchange. Solomon and Marcus Aurelius were probably 
not less capable administrators because they discussed the 
problems of the ages in the intervals of daily business. The 
speeches of More and Bacon are forgotten, but the Utopia and 
Novum Organum are still read. Lord Balfour is assuredly not a 
lesser figure in the eyes of his contemporaries because of the 
Philosophic Doubt, and Lord Haldane’s Pathway of Reality has 
been appreciated by many who are not altogether comfortable 
over his politics. 

General Smuts is the latest, but certainly not the least, of 
those who have given hostages to fortune by writing a book. It 
is not indeed likely that Holism and Evolution ' will ever supersede 
his popular fame as a statesman and soldier, and it is on the whole 
improbable that General Hertzog will find it necessary to issue a 
counterblast for the benefit of the backveldt burgher. But the 
evidence which this work provides of a singularly subtle as well 
as a powerfully active mind will certainly not diminish the 
reputation of its author in more academic circles. 

A politician who engages in these grave studies in his leisure 
hours is commonly supposed to compete against the professors 
at some considerable disadvantage. In actual fact the handicap 
is often more apparent than real. The amateur may well be 
ignorant of the latest philosophic fashion of the schools. But the 
practical habit of the statesman’s life and his constant contact 
with men of affairs give him a direct insight into human nature 
which the more secluded student can never obtain; and the 
necessity he is under of making his meaning plain to supporters 
and subordinates in his daily occupation will probably be of very 
real assistance in the composition of his treatise. He may lack 


1 Holism and Evolution, published by Allen & Unwin. 
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some of the more elaborate tools which the professional philo- 
sopher uses or misuses. But he will at least be clear where the 
professor is too often confusing and confused. He may not cover 
quite so much ground, but he is unlikely to get lost in a fog of his 
own making. 

In one respect, it is true, this accidental advantage of occupa- 
tion may turn against him. By the very condition of his trade 
the politician is particularly.concerned with human beings, and 
his necessary knowledge of their motives and limitations will be 
evident on every page of his work. But human beings are, after 
all, a very small part of the universe, and the politician who 
concerns himself with ultimate problems will probably be liable 
to exaggerate the part played by humanity in the general scheme 
of things. We shall find that the philosophy of General Smuts is 
not exempt from this defect. 


The Holistic hypothesis, as the title of the book implies, 
is based primarily on evolution. The universe, according to 
General Smuts, is a process; and this process, in his opinion, 
shows a tendency everywhere to create larger and more perfect 
wholes, from the smallest whole—the atom—to the greatest, 
which he regards as human personality. But he is emphatic that 
the wholes in this scheme are not the mere sum of their individual 
parts ; the whole is—or at least becomes—in some sort a superior 
and independent entity, which in turn influences and may control 
the parts. 

Moreover, the Smuts philosophy insists that the evolution 
theory is unintelligible unless we assume that every organism has 
a persistent small credit or overbalance in the direction of develop- 
ment ; for mere casual variations do not, it holds, explain the 
existence of the world as it is. There will be more to say on this 
point later on; for the moment it is sufficient to note that this 
principle necessarily implies the idea of progress, and direction 
or design. But, oddly enough, it does not lead General Smuts, 
as it has led so many of his predecessors, to the idea of a super- 
intending design, or Will of God. He can conceive of a design, 
but not of a designer. He can admit a series of more or less 
perfect units in the universe, some at least of which control their 
own parts ; but he cannot admit that the universe itself may be 
a perfect and all-inclusive unit, with a superior and independent 
entity of its own, which influences and may control the parts. 

So much by way of a bare summary of the basis of the Holistic 
hypothesis ; the superstructure raised by General Smuts now 
follows. The greatest whole that has so far appeared in the world, 
he maintains, is human personality ; and in his opinion the most 
R? 
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important science of the future will be the study of personality, 
which he would call ‘ personology,’ and which will concern itself 
very largely with the materials provided by biography—a sort of 
fossil deposit of fame. Not all lives, however, would be of equal 
value in this connexion, and he rather unkindly suggests that the 
new science will have very little use for the business man or 
organiser or civil servant. (Let us hope that it will have more 
use for the statesman, and so do something to justify the monu- 
mental biographies which the patriotism or piety of publishers 
inflicts upon the world.) But in General Smuts’ opinion, person- 
ology will find the bulk of its material in the lives of saints and 
artists—in other words, it will study genius as the supreme type 
of humanity, rather than humanity as the supreme type or whole 
which the Holistic process has produced. 

The suggestion is an interesting one—always subject to the 
proviso that we can believe the biographer, who is usually inclined 
to make a mountain of virtue out of what may have been a 
molehill of genius. But it is at once obvious that the first part 
of General Smuts’ philosophy stands on a firmer basis than the 
second. 

Organic entities do certainly derive from inorganic elements ; 
this is, so far as we know, a general process, and it may therefore 
reasonably be regarded as a probable proof of general progress. 
But it does not necessarily follow that the whole cosmic process 
has begun, continued, and culminated in order to produce humanity 
as its end and purpose ; nor does it even seem inherently prob- 
able that we are the final link in the long chain of universal 
causation. 

It would be pleasant to think so; and from our egocentric 
point of view we are naturally inclined to think so, both because 
we are more concerned with our own continuance as an entity 
than with anything else, and because the things that make life 
worth living—home and family, the intimate sweet contacts of 
friendship, ambition and achievement and love, and the thousand 
and one human interests that attract us—are nearly all definable 
in personal terms. But a moment’s consideration shows that 
from anything but the local standpoint of the individual the 
egocentric attitude is not justified. 

It was natural for early man to hold that his flat earth was 
the centre of the universe, and himself as its consciously dominant 
figure was necessarily the summit-level of this primitive philo- 
sophy. But the psalmist— What is man, that Thou art mindful 
of him ? ’—had some intuitive doubts of the soundness of that 
conclusion, which were fully confirmed by the intellect of Coper- 
nicus 2000 years later. The universe known to man has expanded 
since the seventeenth century, and the relative importance of 
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man has consequently shrunk; but we are still continually 
tempted to fall back from the Copernican to the Ptolemaic 
standard in these matters—always, however, with disastrous 
results. 

The attitude which General Smuts has adopted practically 
compels him to accept Bosanquet’s implied position that the final 
purpose of the universe is to be a factory of souls. Now I hope 
that I am ready to admit this proposition, or any other proposi- 
tion, however improbable it may sound, on tolerably satisfactory 
evidence being produced. But the truth is that no definite 
evidence has yet been produced in favour of this belief, while 
there is a great deal of very definite evidence which at least seems 
to tell against it. And in spite of the great name of Bosanquet, 
in spite too of a laboured but forgotten treatise to the same effect 
by Alfred Russel Wallace, and (I regret to add) in spite of the 
persuasiveness of General Smuts, the odds still seem decisively 
in favour of the Copernican rather than the Ptolemaic view of 
man’s position in the universe. 

Knowledge of the world in which we live no longer permits 
these excessively exalted assumptions. They may be the mean- 
ing which the universe normally has for us. But they can hardly 
be the real meaning of the universe ; nor, if it has a purpose, does 
it seem likely that we are entitled to assume that we are ourselves 
that particular purpose—the one chosen people neatly tucked 
away in one little corner of one little solar system. 

If the aim and end of the universe is to be a factory of souls, 
it appears to be an extraordinarily large and astonishingly 
wasteful factory to produce so small an output. Individuality 
and personality obviously have their place in the world in which 
we live, and that place—as General Smuts has successfully shown 
—is essential to the constitution of things as they are, and the 
cosmic process as it exists. But the consideration cannot be 
pressed too far, for the process as we see it is not altogether in one 
direction. Water exists as rivers and oceans as well as raindrops, 
and the individual raindrop is a very small and transitory pro- 
portion of the mass of water in the world. From that mass it 
derives, and to that mass it returns. Can it be maintained that 
the individual human being, whose fugitive and transitory life is 
liable to be ended at any moment by any one of a hundred petty 
accidents, is ultimately a much more significant factor in the 
cosmos ? 

The bulk and element of the universe is impersonal, and shows 
no particular concern with you or me—as much, in fact, and as 
little, as you or I would show over the fate of one individual 
phagocyte. The humbler view, then, seems more probable—that 
the life of the individual is a mere by-product of the whole cosmic 
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process, and that human consciousness may be no more than 
mere spume and spindrift thrown up by some great sea of universal 
reality whose depth and current is beyond our understanding. 
This may seem to us the low road of disillusion, but perhaps it is 
as likely to lead us towards the truth as the high road which 
ignores every shred of physical evidence we possess. 


Admittedly the universe is a unit, and therefore a whole. 
But whether that inclusive unit is sufficiently described as a 
process, and a progressive process which consists entirely of an 
endless series of minor ascending wholes, is a more doubtful 
matter. 

A whole in the Smuts definition is a material fragment which 
is self-determined or self-contained, or at least approximates to 
that condition of independent completeness. The universe, of 
course, contains many such wholes—stars, planets, and solar 
systems innumerable, all composed of more or less coherent 
material substance. But material substance is as small an element 
compared with the totality of space as life is compared to the 
total mass of the globe—an occasional kink or knot in the great 
fabric of the cosmos, but manifestly the exception rather than 
the rule of things. It is, I think, a pertinent criticism that the 
Smuts philosophy deals entirely with these tangible material 
exceptions, but ignores the significance of the general rule. In 
other words, it discusses the process, but omits to discuss the 
medium in which the process takes place. 

Moreover, its doctrine of a progress upward of increasingly 
perfect wholes from the atom to the pebble, and from amceba to 
man, obviously has a vulnerable heel. A man is certainly a more 
complex organism than an atom or amceba, and on any theory 
but one he is a higher organism than a pebble. Unfortunately 
the one theory which need not necessarily regard General Smuts 
as a more perfect whole than the pebble which he carelessly kicks 
aside happens to be the very theory which he has adopted. 

The pebble is a stabilised entity, it neither receives nor gives 
out energy; it is an isolated and self-sufficient and therefore 
perfect whole, a static organism rather than a mechanism in 
action, a little universe in itself. General Smuts, on the contrary 
—if I may use the author as an illustration to criticise his own 
theory—fights a war or two, leads a party, forms a Cabinet, 
studies Kant and Bergson, runs a Government, delivers a speech 
here and a lecture there, speculates on the ultimate nature of 
things, and writes a book. These are all part of the life-work of 
an exceptionally gifted and versatile individual, and the pebble 
can do none of these things. 
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But it cannot do them because it is as nearly as possible a 
perfect whole, and as nearly as possible static and self-sufficing. 
Every one of these actions and achievements of General Smuts 
proves, on the contrary, that this particular and personal Whole 
is highly dynamic: he absorbs and expresses energy continually. 
He acts and reacts to external stimulus as the pebble does not. 
But without the capacity for absorbing and expressing stimulus 
the pebble is still recognisably a pebble, whereas General Smuts 
would no longer be a living conscious individual at all. In a 
word, the pebble is a static organism rather than a mechanism 
constructed for the receipt and expenditure of energy ; General 
Smuts is a mechanism in action rather than an organism at rest. 
It is true, as we shall see later, that he is something more than a 
mechanism, but that is by the way, so far as this particular 
argument is concerned. 

Inanimate and animate organisms are both wholes, according 
to the Smuts philosophy ; but the latter is a more perfect whole 
than the former. In one sense of the word the definition is so 
obviously justified as almost to be a truism. But truisms may 
be ultimately misleading, and closer examination has shown 
that this statement, apparently so innocent and conclusive, is 
superficial and incomplete. 

An inanimate organism is a whole that remains recognisably 
the same over long periods of time ; a stone does not, for example, 
suddenly change into a brick. It remains recognisably the same 
because it is complete in itself; its nature is essentially static, 
because it absorbs very little from the external world, and also 
gives out very little. 

An animate organism, on the other hand, is essentially 
dynamic. It lives only by absorbing energy in the shape of 
light, food, air, and water ; and it acts only by expressing that 
energy, which it generally uses in order to obtain more energy. 
It may remain recognisably the same, but for a far shorter period 
of time than the inanimate organism; and it only remains 
recognisably the same in virtue of its absorption and conversion 
of other materials. In that sense a man is a whole in a very 
different fashion from a stone, and the analogy between inanimate 
and animate wholes is in some respects misleading. 

Personality, in short, is not a complete and self-satisfying 
whole, far less a permanent or perfect whole. Human personality 
is from its very nature a split unit, as its division into sex attests ; 
an unstable unit dependent on its contacts and absorptions of 
external energy for its continuance from minute to minute ; and 
finally a dissatisfied unit whose every desire and purpose betrays 
its own incompleteness—for the existence of desire is itself a 
tacit admission of insufficiency in the organism that desires. 
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It is at first sight a very odd fact that the higher the type the 
less static and self-supporting it is ; the more complex the organism 
or mechanism, the more does it draw from without, and the more 
does it depend on environment for continuity of personal identity. 
But the fact itself is incontestable. Its high position is due, not 
to self-sufficiency, but to the selection, absorption, and conversion 
of energy from the external world to its own purposes. But 
that very faculty of selection and absorption shows that it is not 
a perfect whole, in General Smuts’ acceptance of the term. 

These considerations in turn throw some light on a problem 
which General Smuts examines, but does not explain. He 
remarks that life, unlike matter, shows a persistent overplus or 
extra-content, which he regards as the source of that direction or 
overriding general will that he describes, in Bergsonian phrase, 
as creative evolution. The observation, of course, is true—it is 
this very overplus that enables life to rise above the determinist 
line of least resistance which characterises inanimate matter ; 
but General Smuts has not pushed his analysis far enough. 

This overplus indicates the existence of a superfluity of energy 
within the living individual which it has absorbed from without 
for the purpose of going on living, but which it does not imme- 
diately require in order to maintain continuity. It is this surplus 
which distinguishes it from the non-living, and it is precisely in 
virtue of this extra-content of energy within the organism that 
life rises above matter, and it is by reason of this small credit- 
balance that life possesses freedom—the very small amount of 
freedom that life actually possesses. 

So far as the living organism possesses this surplus energy it 
can use it, within the limits of its physical and mental com- 
petence, as it desires ; but action draws steadily on this reservoir 
of free energy, and continued action will in time exhaust it. 
Once exhausted, the organism is reduced to the normal material 
law of least resistance or determinism until the reservoir is 
restocked by the absorption of energy from without. 

Human liberty exists, but manifestly it does not extend very 
far. We have no choice of sex, of place or time of birth, and for 
the great majority there is no effective choice of environment 
through life. Most of us do in fact remain, whether contentedly 
or not, in ‘ that state of life into which it shall please God to call 
us,’ although whether we do our duty in that state of life, as the 
catechism further requires, is within our own competence to 
decide : in that particular moral province the will at least appears 
to be free. 

But this surplus of power which constitutes the freedom of 
the individual is not very great at any given moment. Judged 
by muscular capacity, a man can jump his own height, and three 
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times his own length, but not more; for a very short space he 
can run five times as fast as he can walk, but beyond that distance 
his physical liberty is very soon circumscribed by exhaustion. 

But although freedom is limited by the capacity of the indi- 
vidual it is actual and real. From the existence of this small 
individual surplus of energy arises the free movement which 
distinguishes the animal from the vegetable ; from this derives 
also all mental as well as physical achievement, for the surplus 
which gives us freedom is the foundation of intellectual purpose 
as well as moral liberty. 

The origin of freedom is thus this stock of surplus energy 
within the organism, which it has previously absorbed from 
without, and which is constantly being expended in action and 
as constantly replenished. The Smuts philosophy has not seen 
this, and consequently its analysis of freedom appears to be 
defective. 

Here it should be said, however, that General Smuts has 
introduced a novel and important point into the concept of the 
whole. It is not’ sufficient, he says, to regard the visible or 
apparent unit as the complete whole, and if we do so we ignore 
something of its totality. He insists that the visible unit is 
surrounded by an invisible ‘ field’ in which its influence is felt— 
that influence, of course, diminishing as it travels from the centre 
of the circle to its circumference. (He might profitably have 
illustrated his principle by the example of the sun, whose ‘ field’ 
includes the sunlight which reaches to the end of the solar system, 
and far beyond it ; and this large-scale illustration would in the 
long run have carried his argument successfully past the point at 
which he has prematurely abandoned it, to the detriment and 
limitation of his philosophic system.) 

This concept of a hinterland or sphere of influence surround- 
ing the whole is suggestive and fruitful, and it could have been 
wished that General Smuts had found time to develop it at more 
length. As it stands, indeed, it demands further definition and 
qualification than it receives in his book before it can play its 
full part, for the contemplative field of the living organism is 
apparently—but only apparently—larger than its field of action. 
Human consciousness, for example, is aware of the stars thousands 
of millions of miles away, whereas human action is confined to 
this planet, and to a very small portion of this planet. But our 
consciousness is only aware of the stars because their light flows 
inward to the senses—it is not to be suggested that our ‘ field’ 
reaches outwards to the limits of the spheres. The human will, 
on the other hand, is impotent on things beyond ‘ts reach ; and 
not merely inoperative beyond this globe, but inoperative more 
than a few miles beneath or a few miles above its surface. 
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Psychically, therefore, the contemplative ‘ field ’ of the human 
organism appears (but only appears) to be far larger than its 
actual and effective field of action ; physically its normal radius 
is small. And this is so because our senses receive stimulus from 
near and far, whereas our powers of movement, which are very 
sharply limited, are practically confined to things in our immediate 
neighbourhood. The ‘ field’ or radius of the unit varies, in fact, 
very much according to its size. The radius of a star reaches 
across the heavens. But the human will operates only within 
its own small local limits of power ; its individual overplus of 
energy permits it to go so far, but no farther, in influencing the 
field of its environment. 

This small but persistent overplus of energy within the living 
organism is the simple yet sufficient basis on which General 
Smuts, like Bergson, has erected his theory of creative evolution. 
He dissociates himself, indeed, from a great deal of Bergson’s 
famous doctrine by a penetrating exposure of the difficulties which 
that particular theory of Time and Intuition involves ; General 
Smuts wears his philosophic suit with a difference. The cloth is 
very much the same, but the cut has considerably changed the 
appearance. 

The Smuts philosophy, like all theories of emergent evolution, 
necessarily believes in progress. The author is always an opti- 
mist ; there is nothing of the pessimism of Schopenhauer and 
Hardy in this voice from the veldt. And it is a pleasant thought 
that, after many years in the field and council chamber, the hero 
of the most romantic career in modern times still retains his faith 
in progress. The struggles of politics and war are for him always 
a struggle of humanity towards the good, or of the good towards 
the better. Somehow and somewhere, for him at least, the whole 
creative process makes for progress, and moves definitely towards 
some far-off (but not divine) event in a great friendly universe. 

It was the more surprising to find the deliberate declaration 
later in the book that General Smuts is an atheist. There is, in 
his opinion, neither necessity nor room for God in the Holistic 
universe. 

Now the atheistic standpoint has always seemed to me an 
extremely difficult one ; for, even on Pascal’s theory of probability, 
it appears more likely that there is a God than that there is not. 
And this assumption, for what it is worth, is supported by the 
cumulative evidence of religious experience through the ages— 
also for what it is worth. I have always recognised, of course, 
that my failure to appreciate the atheistic position as an intel- 
lectual concept may be due to some mental defect in my own 
equipment—a blind spot similar to that which makes me confess 
with shame and mortification a preference for any page of Brad- 
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shaw’s Time Tables to any page of Walter Pater. But that 
General Smuts, of all people in the world, should adopt this 
attitude, and that he should adopt it as a logical outcome of his 
Holistic philosophy, does, I admit, astonish me. 

It requires, in fact, some considerable agility of argument to 
affirm the existence of a progressive and therefore intelligent 
design, and to deny the existence of a progressive and therefore 
intelligent designer. And, if I may borrow for a moment a 
weapon from his own well-stocked armoury, it strikes me rather 
as though the author of the Holistic philosophy were prepared to 
admit the physical facts, but were content in this one instance to 
ignore the ‘ field ’’ of psychic meaning which these facts suggest. 

But a brief reference to the rival schools of creative or 
emergent evolution shows that, in spite of first appearances, on 
this one point they mostly face in very much the same direction. It 
is true that Bergson holds that it is ‘ in the Absolute we live and 
move and have our being,’ but as to the nature of that Absolute 
his doctrine of Time allows him very little to say. God for him 
‘has nothing of the already made ; He is unceasing life, action, 
freedom.’ Bergson, in fact, pictures a God slowly emergent in 
matter, a dualistic deity in a difficulty, who attacks—solvitur 
ambulando—the problems of the universe as best He may. 
And while Bergson permits us an increasing God who somehow 
struggles through, Professor Alexander rather suggests a puzzled 
God who somehow muddles through—in a word, the English 
political model rather than the French Napoleonic tradition. 

After these unsatisfactory compromises or reminiscences of 
a shrunken Jehovah, these attenuated hire-purchase divinities 
who are small enough to fit into a modern flat but may be expanded 
by instalments as time and opportunity permit, it is perhaps not 
entirely surprising that General Smuts should show himself 
impatient with such shadowy supremacies. Imitating the prac- 
tice of some modern theatres where the entertainment does not 
really matter, he proposes to omit the author’s name from the 
playbills altogether. The creative evolutionists, in fact, have 
unconsciously followed a mental process which history has made 
sufficiently familiar. Now, as in the old days, man makes God in 
his own image—this is the Bergson deity struggling with Nature. 
Man then decides there shall be no other gods but this one—this 
is the anemic Alexandrian deity who is to supersede the old 
magnificent dreams of religion and philosophy. Man then dis- 
covers that this procedure is unsatisfactory, and abandons the 
mirror-god of his invention—this is the atheism of General Smuts. 

For him, then, this interminable drama which is played on 
the vast stage of space and time, this stupendous motion-picture 
of which we perceive at best so minute and baffling a fragment, 
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just happens to be there. Its high moments of beauty, its occa- 
sional brief exaltations of achievement, its poignant passages of 
tragedy—these, alone of all created things, have no ‘ field’ of 
unseen significance. The play in which we all are petty actors 
performs itself steadily and unceasingly, scene after scene and act 
after act, before the winking footlights of the stars; but this 
tremendous plot was never planned, and the sequence and the 
setting simply follow in due order but without ordering. For 
General Smuts, despite his confessed belief in progress, the curtain 
of the cosmic process rang up without direction, and will eventu- 
ally ring down on the inevitable happy ending of an increasing 
tendency towards improvement without design. 

Thus does the emergent deity of creative evolution become 
small by degrees and beautifully less until, like an incompetent 
actor, it finally vanishes superfluous from a stage too large for 
it to occupy. There is no God, and man is become the prophet of 
his own perfection. I must confess that these seem to me extra- 
ordinarily difficult propositions, which suggest some omission 
from the philosophy more readily than some omission from the 
universe. 


The world, say the creative evolutionists soundly, is a process 
and a becoming. The evidence of process and progress is 
admittedly there; biology does show the emergence of succes- 
sively higher types. But a process must proceed, a progress must 
start somewhere and go somewhere ; both must have a beginning 
and eventually an end. And, moreover, a process is not a thing 
that exists of itself; process and progress must both take place 
in a continent medium which surrounds them. In other words, 
the whole long sequence of events, like every individual event in 
this tangible and visible universe, must have a hinterland, a 
sphere of influence, a ‘ field’ in which it exists and works. There 
must be a source of the process and a terminus of the progress— 
for streams do not simply start out of nothing and empty them- 
selves into the void. 

It is here, if I may say so with respect, that General Smuts 
seems to have been too hasty in his conclusions—possibly because 
he has relied too much on the authority of a famous argument of 
Kant, and too little on his own mystical perceptions. He trusts 
the former because it is an intellectual statement, and distrusts 
the latter because it is an emotional experience. But experience 
must precede reason, and in this instance at least he has allowed 
reason to negative experience ; perhaps even to negative his own 
great power of abstract thought. 

The Smuts philosophy betrays no tendency towards dualism. 
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It must therefore be taken—at least, until the author explicitly 
denies it, or professes pluralism—to regard the universe as 
ultimately a unit and a whole—a diversified but inclusive whole, 
possibly the only complete and entirely self-sufficient whole that 
exists. Now either it is a spiritual whole with a tangible and 
visible material fragment, or a material whole (or series of 
material wholes) with an attendant series of partial and emergent 
spiritual fragments. General Smuts adopts the latter view. 
Matter, not spirit, is in his opinion the sufficient basis of the 
Holistic scheme and the foundation of ‘ this great friendly uni- 
verse’ without a soul, and all consciousness on this assumption 
derives from matter. 

But this choice involves certain consequences. If the universe 
is fundamentally material, then all consciousness—and not merely 
the limited and perhaps derivative consciousness of the individual 
—is a mere casual intruder on an unconscious world. In that 
event the universe is ultimately inexplicable and presumably 
irrational ; since matter cannot account for its own origin, the river 
for its source, or the process for the medium in which it proceeds. 

It may, of course, be so. But if the universe is ultimately 
inexplicable and irrational, then we are merely wasting time in 
discussing it. Yet every shred of evidence that we possess shows 
a rational order of things, and this rational order suggests that 
those things, and the universe which contains them, are ultimately 
explicable, although perhaps not by our limited understanding. 
But in that event we live in an intelligible world ; and if in an 
intelligible world, then in a world in which consciousness is the 

- prior and original element. In that case the universe is ulti- 
mately spiritual, and matter is a mere casual intruder on con- 
sciousness, a slow-motion picture which shows itself in part before 
this local cinema of life. And in that case, again, consciousness 
can ultimately account for matter, the source for the river, the 
medium for the process. 

It seems, on the whole, likely that the latter is, on balance, the 
more tenable hypothesis ; not because the scheme of things which 
it suggests is easier to grasp than its materialist rival—the reverse 
is the case—but because it is ultimately capable of explaining 
more, and explaining it more satisfactorily. Life as we know it 
is nearer the material than the spiritual level, and most men 
therefore start with a materialist bias of thought. But, unlike 
other animals, men usually become conscious that it is a sectional 
world which we thus envisage, and therefore that materialism, 
which is so satisfactory and conclusive in the ordinary affairs of 
life, is incomplete and consequently incompetent to deal with the 
ultimate problems of existence. Materialism accounts for much, 
but it cannot account for everything, or even for itself. 
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For that reason, and in spite of superficial appearance and 
the attractive sharpness and clearness of the materialist scheme, 
men are inclined in the end to adopt the spiritual hypothesis as 
more inclusive than the material. The former contains the 
elements of a possible solution of the problem, the latter does 
not and from its nature cannot. But to admit this practically 
means to admit the existence of God. 

It is true that the popular ideas of God will have to be dras- 
tically revised ; neither the hanging judge or atoning scapegoat of 
the past, nor the benevolent despot of the present, will survive 
constructive criticism in the new world of thought towards which 
we move. On this matter it is probable that we do not even 
begin to know the difficulty of the problem which faces religion 
and philosophy ; perhaps man is incapable of ever solving these 
stupendous enigmas—for until we understand more of the universe 
in which we live we cannot expect to understand more of the God 
whom we ignorantly worship. But as regards the fundamental 
fact of the existence or non-existence of God, the purely negative 
position becomes, I think, increasingly difficult to maintain. 

It is for this reason, and in spite of the pleasurable provocation 
which the book affords, that one could have wished General 
Smuts had delayed the publication of his work until he had 
thought out his principles to their logical end. This is in fact one 
of the few books that would have been better had it been longer. 
It is a courageous attempt to elucidate the universe, but it still 
remains—if I may borrow the author’s own terminology—an 
incomplete whole. 

A. Wyatt TILBy. 
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Every age will inevitably refashion the interpretative criticism 
of Shakespeare to its own mood. But, so far as the bare mar- 
shalling of facts is concerned, it must often have seemed, during 
the long process of the years, as if finality had been reached. 
Perhaps even Heminges and Condeli thought that they had 
achieved it, when they painfully exhumed from the tiring-house 
coffers eighteen plays, hitherto unprinted, and furnished autho- 
ritative texts to replace the ‘stolne and surreptitious copies ’— 
not, indeed, so many as their preface suggested—of others. 
Here at last were the works of their beloved fellow, ‘ absolute in 
their numbers, as he conceived them.’ Perhaps the preface 
might have been longer, if Heminges and Condell had known 
how many questions about the origin and stage history and 
chronology of those works the twentieth century researcher 
would have liked to put to them. And perhaps it is as well that 
they did not know, since in that event much of the researcher’s 
entrancing occupation would have been gone. They did not 
even furnish a biography. Possibly one was written or planned 
by Thomas Heywood, although no ‘fellow’ of Shakespeare, 
among those unfinished and lost Lives of All the Poets, for which 
we would so gladly barter, many times over, his Gunaikeion and 
his Hierarchy of the Angels. It is to the piety of a later actor, 
Thomas Betterton, that we owe most of the facts put together 
by Nicholas Rowe in the first formal biography of 1709. Pre- 
sumably Rowe also envisaged finality, although we smile when 
he says that ‘tho’ the works of Mr. Shakespear may seem to 
many not to want a comment, yet I fancy some little account of 
the man himself may not be thought improper to go along with 
them’; and Malone pathetically points out how many con- 
temporaries of Shakespeare, still alive in the days of Betterton 
and Rowe, might have been, but were not, questioned. It is 
likely that little was garnered by the antiquary William Oldys, 
sitting there in his room at the Heralds’ Office, with sheaves of 
Shakespearean notes hung in bags around the walls. These 
notes have vanished. The unreliable George Steevens printed 
some items of gossip, which may have drifted to Oldys through 
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Pope at the Earl of Oxford’s table. Sir Sidney Lee says that 
the originals of these are extant in some Adversaria by Oldys 
“now in the British Museum.’ But I have searched for them 
there in vain. It is ironical that Oldys did not even discover 
the record of the Shakespeare arms, which lay at the Heralds’ 
Office all the time. 

Then at the end of the century came Malone himself, a very 
competent scholar for his time, unwearied both in archival 
research and in personal inquiries up and down Warwickshire. 
He opened up the documents at Stratford and Dulwich College 
and the Record Office, trounced the Ireland forgeries, and made 
a big contribution both to the chronological and textual history 
of the plays and to the biography of the playwright. We must 
always remain grateful to Malone. His results, taking their 
latest posthumous form in the Third Variorum Shakespeare of 
1821, once more looked like finality, and his authority remained 
great during the first half of the nineteenth century. Something 
was added by Collier, while darkening counsel with new forgeries, 
by Joseph Hunter, by George Russell French, and much by 
J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps. These in their turn led up in the later 
Victorian days to a vast outburst of concurrent activities ; the 
textual work of Clark and Wright, the spiritual biography of 
Edward Dowden, the Quellenforschung of the Germans, the 
stimulating but airy speculations of F. G. Fleay, the corporate 
studies of F. J. Furnivall and his colleagues of the New Shake- 
speare Society, culminating in the great series of Quarto Fac- 
similes. A new synthesis was required, and has been provided by 
Clark and Wright’s Cambridge text, by Sir Sidney Lee’s Life, 
gradually developing from 1898 to 1925 out of an article for the 
Dictionary of National Biography, by the recently completed 
Arden edition, and by the illustrative learning of Shakespeare's 
England. Here is a ripe harvest gathered into the barns. 

And even now the questioning spirit of man is not satisfied. 
Industrious students are still searching for fresh information, 
delving into foundations, challenging presuppositions, endeavour- 
ing to work out new methods of investigation. Thus is a spirit 
of unrest abroad, a conviction that nowhere yet has the last 
word been said, that there remain undiscovered secrets in the 
plays which a renewed probing of texts and records may reveal. 
This is as it should be. A scholarship which merely accepts is 
bound to become sterile. It is worth while, therefore, to make 
some survey of the position, to indicate what lines of development 
are being pursued, and perhaps to speculate as to where the 
possibilities of advance seem greatest. 

I think it is doubtful whether much is to be expected in the 
way of new external facts of biography. Halliwell-Phillipps is 
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said to have hoped to the end for a discovery of papers belonging 
to Shakespeare, which might have been taken by his granddaughter 
into the household of the Barnards of Abington and dispersed 
at the break-up of that household. The chances are that any 
such papers have long ago fed the flames. No doubt some 
mouldering garret in some English manor-house might still 
yield up a treasure, but such things lie on the knees of the gods, 
and are hardly to be obtained by prayer, sacrifice, or research. 
The wooden frame of a horn-book has just been found in Anne 
Hathaway’s cottage at Shottery. On it are roughly cut the 
initials W.S., or perhaps W.B. If it is S, it is not much like the 
S of Shakespeare’s script. And although Shakespeare married 
young, he was not quite young enough to take his horn-book 
with him when he went a-wooing to Anne Hathaway (if it was 
Anne Hathaway) at Shottery (if it was at Shottery). In any 
event, the tvouvaille is for sentiment, rather than for erudition. 
The most it could tell us is that Shakespeare once used a horn- 
book, and that we could have taken for granted. Perhaps there 
might be something to be learnt from a more systematic examina- 
tion than has yet been undertaken of the parochial documents 
of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, and other London churches, or of 
the registers of the ecclesiastical jurisdictions. And one has a 
haunting feeling that the well-preserved Corporation archives of 
London ought to contain some more continuous records of the 
civic licensing of playing companies and playhouses, comparable 
to those of the Mayor’s Court at Norwich, than have yet come to 
light through the repertories and journals and collections of 
correspondence. Anything from these sources, no doubt, might 
be expected to bear rather upon the theatrical environment than 
upon the personality of Shakespeare. There are also unexplored 
recesses of the Record Office, and in particular the uncalendared 
pleadings, depositions and judgments arising out of law-suits 
in the High Courts. Here the industrious researcher, at the expense 
of many unproductive days and with no Ariadne’s clue except a 
handful of likely names to guide him, might hope to come upon 
something new, since Elizabethan actors were always a litigious 
folk. It was, indeed, from judicial records and by some such 
method that the latest biographical contributions of importance 
were made by Professor Wallace, of Nebraska. A group of 
law-suits yielded valuable information on the nature of Shake- 
speare’s financial interests in the Globe and Blackfriars Theatres, 
and another disclosed the poet as a lodger in a family of Huguenot 
tire-makers, where he helped the course of true love to run smooth 
for a daughter of the household and her father’s apprentice. 
The plays, however, rather than the biography, are the main 
preoccupation of the twentieth-century researcher, who approaches 
Vor. CI—No. 600 s 
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them with an open mind and a laudable determination not to 
take for granted the conclusions of his predecessors. It is only 
reasonable to expect that, in any age in which minute critical 
attention is paid to a body of bygone literature, theories will 
emerge which a conservative instinct is tempted promptly to 
brand as heresies. Any such summary formula of dismissal 
runs a risk of proving unjust. Heresy and the reaction against 
heresy and the search for a reconciliation have always been the 
dialectical process by which knowledge has advanced its frontiers 
and consolidated its territory. Certainly there are revolutionary 
notions abroad about the authenticity and homogeneity of the 
Shakespearean canon, as handed down in the First Folio and the 
independent Quartos. Against its authenticity it is claimed that 
to a large extent the plays, or many of them, are not Shake- 
speare’s handiwork at all; against its homogeneity that, in so 
far as they are Shakespeare’s, they often represent, in the form 
in which we have them, his later recensions of his original com- 
positions. The more perturbing scepticism, to the conservative 
instinct, is naturally that which challenges authenticity. I do 
not suppose that many students go all the way with Mr. Oliphant, 
who finds Shakespeare’s matter much overlaid by Massinger’s 
in The Tempest and in Cymbeline, or with Mr. Robertson, who 
substantially transfers Romeo and Juliet, Richard II., Henry 
V., Julius Cesar, and The Comedy of Errors to Christopher 
Marlowe, The Two Gentlemen of Verona to Robert Greene, and 
Troilus and Cressida, All’s Well That Ends Well and Measure for 
Measure to George Chapman. But these are only extreme 
examples of a very general hesitation to accept as equally Shake- 
speare’s all the different manners of writing verse or prose and 
all the different degrees of poetic merit which the plays of the 
canon exhibit. 

The sceptics start, as a rule, from subjective judgments of 
style. And these, although one may sometimes suspect them 
to be based on too exclusive an attention to the best work of 
an unequal writer, are fundamental and hardly to be affected by 
argument. One can only plead for caution, in view of the very 
considerable difficulties which beset the discrimination of styles, 
especially where one hand is supposed to have overwritten the 
lines of another. The development of Shakespeare’s maturing 
style, in its most characteristic manifestations, has been traced 
with some success. Jt is not so easy to establish a criterion 
which will distinguish its less characteristic manifestations from 
the maturing styles of his contemporaries. And it is still less 
easy to disentangle his immature style from that of the school 
of poets which made an environment for his novitiate. It is, I 
think, justifiable to speak of these poets—Marlowe, Peele, Greene, 
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Lodge, Nashe, Kyd, and others more dimly discerned—as a 
school. They worked in collaboration and interchanged their 
praises. They have a common bond in classical knowledge and 
the attempt to conquer the popular stage for literature. They 
owe a common debt to Seneca and his English court imitators. 
And they largely share a common style, which derives its stores 
of diction, phrasing and imagery from the Senecans, from Spenser, 
and from the Elizabethan translators of Latin poets. Marlowe 
dominates, with a genius and a feeling for beauty beyond that of 
his fellows. Kyd, the ‘ grammarian,’ stands a little aloof, but 
the influence of his rhetoric is pervasive. I do not suggest 
that they all handled the common style in exactly the same 
fashion. No doubt each man wore his rue with a difference. 
And if we had a sufficient body of undisputed dramatic work 
from each, we might determine the various ways in which the 
common elements were combined and modified, and get a clear 
conception of dramatic personalities, which in its turn would 
enable us to estimate the affinities of the young Shakespeare, 
and to watch his emancipation from the bonds of the school. 
Unfortunately the available material is extremely scanty. The 
number of plays which there is external evidence for assigning to 
any one writer ouly ranges from two to seven, and the evidential 
value of some of these is small, because they are only preserved 
in hopelessly corrupt texts or are complicated by an indefinite 
amount of collaboration. The style of non-dramatic work can 
be compared; the translations of Marlowe, the pamphlets of 
Greene, the ceremonial poems of Peele. But these only give 
limited help in judging the handling of dialogued verse. Prob- 
ably each writer is further represented by some of the many 
anonymous plays of the period, although there were other prolific 
dramatists, such as Thomas Watson, whose work is unknown 
and who may be responsible for some of these. It is only through 
the accidental allusions of contemporaries that we can ascribe 
the anonymous Tamburlaine to Marlowe and the anonymous 
Spanish Tragedy to Kyd. Many attempts have been made to 
pick out other masterless plays and to claim them on internal 
evidence for this or that known writer. Parallels of vocabulary, 
of syntax, of the collocation of words, of metaphor and simile, 
of dramatic motive, are carefully collected. Enthusiasm for a 
discovery sometimes tends to outrun caution. Points of similarity 
are stressed. Others, no less important, of difference are often 
disregarded. Then the play so appropriated is made itself to 
contribute to a further induction, designed to cast the net wider 
and to bring in yet other plays or parts of plays. Kyd and Peele 
have been the chief beneficiaries of this reasoning. Obviously 
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is seductive, but, like other applications of the unchecked method 
of agreement, far from convincing. Logically it should have 
been preceded by a comprehensive preliminary investigation, 
directed to showing what stylistic features belong to the common 
stock and what may properly be regarded as characteristic of an 
individual. And parallels, even if well established, are double- 
edged weapons. No doubt constant writers tend to echo them- 
selves. But so, too, do the members of a school tend to echo 
each other; and in particular, as a school acquires disciples, 
these tend to echo their masters. It is often more a matter of 
subconscious reminiscence than of purposed imitation. ‘ Half 
echoes ’ was a happy term coined by Rupert Brooke for such a 
literary give and take. Perhaps it is not a paradox to say that, 
the more obvious a parallel is, the less testimony it bears to 
identity of authorship. Little habitual mannerisms of phrase, 
which might readily pass unnoticed, are safer guides than re- 
productions of impressive thoughts or images. Mere words pass 
like coins from hand to hand. And where, as is rarely the case, 
an actual borrowing of one or more complete lines seems un- 
mistakable, it surely points to anything rather than a single 
author. It may be deliberate plagiarism, since discipleship is 
not always either discreet or honest. It may be the trick of a 
reporter’s memory, bringing alien matter into a speech which 
he is trying to reproduce. It may be burlesque. Thus in The 
Spanish Tragedy Kyd writes : 


And if the world like not this tragedy, 
Hard is the hap of old Hieronimo. 


And after the play-scene, Hamlet exclaims : 


For if the King like not the comedy, 
Why then, belike, he likes it not, perdy. 


It is simple to treat this, with Mr. Robertson and others, as 
evidence for Kyd’s hand in Hamlet. Shakespeare had smiled, 
as we smile, over the bathos of The Spanish Tragedy, and makes 
the overwrought Hamlet find utterance for his pent-up excite- 
ment, characteristically enough, in a literary parody. The 
manner of Shakespeare when he wrote Hamlet is of course far 
more recognisable than his manner, or that of any other dramatist, 
a decade before. The analysis of style must go a great deal 
further before it is possible to lay a finger on any passage of a 
play of the early ‘nineties and say with confidence, ‘ This is 
Marlowe,’ or ‘ This is Greene,’ or ‘ This is the young Shakespeare.’ 

There is at present a more hopeful field in the activities of 
the so-called ‘ bibliographical ’ school of researchers. These are 
not so completely detached from literary considerations as some 
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of the exponents. of the school, perhaps ironically, profess. But 
at least they approach their problem from the bibliographical 
angle, beginning with a close investigation of the typographical 
features of the old prints and an attempt to deduce from these 
the way in which the plays were composed and the nature of 
the ‘copy’ furnished to the printers. The method has been 
hailed as a revolution through which for the first time ‘ the door 
of Shakespeare’s workshop stands ajar.’ A modest qualification 
is necessary. Scholarship has its continuity and leaves little 
room for revolutionaries. Many of the typographical peculiari- 
ties, which are now much under discussion, were noted, if not 
always rightly interpreted, by the versatile Mr. Fleay; and, 
although some editors have erroneously supposed that the First 
Folio represents the final form in which Shakespeare desired his 
plays to stand, the superior authority of many of the Quartos, 
which is a cardinal principle of the bibliographers, has always 
been proclaimed by the soundest students, from Malone to Mr. 
P. A. Daniel and his fellow workers on the Quarto facsimiles. 
But certainly the new school comes to its task with a better 
equipment than its predecessors. It is familiar with the history 
of printing, with the organisation of Elizabethan printing-houses, 
and with the operations of the Stationers’ Company and the 
press censors. It has studied the technical processes of the 
printer’s workshop and the psychology of the compositor. It is 
accustomed to think in terms of type and paper, and can dis- 
tinguish between textual errors which may reasonably be attributed 
to the craftsmen and those for which some other explanation 
must be found. 
Its first scientific achievement was the detection of a group 
of Quartos, bearing various dates, but all in fact printed in 1619, 
and apparently representing an abortive attempt at a collected 
edition of Shakespearean plays, some years in advance of the 
First Folio. Incidentally, questions of priority between the 
Quartos both of A Midsummer Night’s Dream and of The Merchant 
of Venice were finally settled. This was bibliography pure and 
simple. The lead in the enterprise was taken by Mr. A. W. 
Pollard, of the British Museum, although much was also done by 
Dr. W. W. Greg, and the clinching stroke was reserved for a 
Transatlantic scholar. It is to Mr. Pollard that the school 
looks as its founder. He is not only one of the most accom- 
plished of living bibliographers, but also a critic, an acknowledged 
Chaucerian expert, an editor of Sidney and Herrick and much 
else. Of all men he is the least entitled to waive his claim to a 
literary as well as a bibliographical judgment. His optimism 
and accessibility to new ideas have struck the temperamental 
notes for the whole movement. He is even an optimist about 
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the honesty of Elizabethan publishers and the desire and ability 
of Elizabethan printers, at any rate in their more sober moments, 
to give a faithful rendering of the copy set before them. Natu- 
rally, therefore, he has a good opinion of the soundness of the 
extant Shakespearean texts, and this lie has done much to 
justify by establishing from the condition of surviving dramatic 
manuscripts the use of author’s copy as prompt copy for the 
actors, thus countering the older notion of the constant inter- 
vention of playhouse transcribers, and giving plausibility to the 
conclusion that some at least of the Quartos may have been set 
up direct from Shakespeare’s own papers. His Shakespeare’s 
Folios and Quartos and his Shakespeare's Fight with the Pirates, 
both full of reasonableness and learning, are fundamental treatises 
for the modern researcher. Optimism perhaps confers the 
faculty of seeing rather more in a dark room than is apparent 
to the ordinary eye. Mr. Pollard, while maintaining the authority 
of the ‘ Good ’ Quartos and limiting the applicability of Heminges 
and Condell’s derogatory epithet ‘ surreptitious’ to the half- 
dozen admittedly corrupt texts which he calls the ‘ Bad ’ Quartos, 
at least shares the responsibility for a highly speculative theory 
as to the origin of the latter. This conceives them to be based 
upon versions of pre-Shakespearean plays, partly revised by 
Shakespeare, then shortened for provincial performance, and 
finally contaminated by additions taken from more fully revised 
Shakespearean versions, which had supplanted them on the London 
stage. It is a highly ingenious conjecture, but it raises consider- 
able difficulties and entails several assumptions on points of 
provincial theatrical practice about which our ignorance is 
profound. 

In handling another problem, paleography has come to the 
aid of bibliography. If learning can ever be sensational, it was 
sensational in the revival by Sir Edward Maunde Thompson of 
the suggestion, tentatively put forward many years ago, that 
certain leaves in the manuscript of Sir Thomas More, which 
contain a scene of London riot and a long speech of Sir Thomas 
to the rioters, may be written in Shakespeare’s hand, and the 
lines, therefore, presumably of his composition. Sir Edward 
Maunde Thompson’s authority as a veteran student of penman- 
ship is unrivalled, and the pages in his Shakespeare’s Handwriting 
and in Shakespeare’s Hand in Sir Thomas More, which, with 
the aid of numerous facsimiles, expound his theory, make fas- 
cinating reading. Here the formation and linking of the letters 
in the fragment, each in its turn, is compared in minute detail 
with those in the half-dozen indubitable specimens of Shake- 
speare’s script which have come down to us. Admittedly the 
basis for an induction is slight. With the exception of the 
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words ‘ By me,’ which preface one of them, the indubitable 
scripts are limited to signatures, and it is the unfortunate habit of 
mankind to frame its signatures somewhat differently from its 
straightforward texts. On these and other grounds Sir Edward’s 
findings have had to face searching criticisms from fellow- 
palzographers, notably from Dr. S. A. Tannenbaum, of New York, 
which seem to a layman to require more answer than they have 
yet received. The date of the fragment and the literary quality 
of the lines have also been matter for much controversy ; and 
critics remain divided as to whether the composition is likely to 
be Shakespeare’s. It will not be inconsistent with what has 
been said as to the difficulty of style-discrimination, where work 
not the most characteristic is concerned, if I venture to express 
the personal opinion that it may be, rather than must be, his. 
If Sir Edward’s belief is accepted, some rather interesting infer- 
ences follow. Shakespeare would appear to have written rapidly 
and with many contractions, to have corrected himself more 
frequently than we should gather from what Heminges and 
Condell say about the absence of ‘ blots’ from his papers, and 
to have been very summary in his indication of the names 
of speakers. The passage also shows certain abnormalities of 
spelling, analogies to which have been traced in some of the 
Quartos, and have confirmed the impression that Shakespearean 
manuscripts may underlie these. No doubt, if we could be sure 
that we knew how Shakespeare formed his letters and knew what 
his habits of spelling were, the knowledge would be a valuable 
instrument for the solution of textual cruces. 

The validity of Sir Edward Maunde Thompson’s contention 
is assumed for all practical purposes by Professor Dover Wilson, 
the textual editor who co-operates with Sir Arthur Quiller Couch 
in the new Cambridge series of the plays. This edition has now 
reached its tenth volume, and each so far has been full of fresh- 
ness and stimulus, however much one may dissent from its 
concrete conclusions. Here is no hidebound or sterile scholar- 
ship ; no mere restating of well-worn themes. Professor Wilson 
is the romantic of the bibliographical movement. Research is 
for him a delightful and inexhaustible adventure of the mind. 
His acute observation revels in the detection of irregular stage- 
directions, speech-prefixes and catchwords, in the evidence for 
‘ cuts ’ and interpolations to be drawn from broken or misdivided 
lines, and from other disturbances of the text. His vivid irsagina- 
tion leaps ahead to the most ingenious of explanatory hypotheses. 
Sometimes, I fear, it plays fantastic tricks before high heaven. 
In the outcome we are furnished with elaborate reconstructions 
of the textual history of play after play, often involving the 
building up of copy for the printers from actors’ ‘ parts,’ often 
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the rehandling by Shakespeare of his original work, or the in- 
corporation of pre-Shakespearean or post-Shakespearean matter, 
Herein Professor Wilson, from a different angle, approaches the 
standpoint of Mr. Robertson. No doubt they would generally 
repudiate each other’s specific interpretations. But at least 
they share the dominating conception of a standing stage text, 
preserved as a valuable possession in the tiring-room, transferred, 
it may be, from company to company, remodelled and written 
up to date, in accordance with shifting standards of taste, by 
dramatist after dramatist, but preserving some kind of con- 
tinuous life and bearing to the end some traces of its successive 
reincarnations. The manuscript may undergo transcription, if 
the interests of legibility make transcription imperative ; or it 
may remain as a conglomerate in which the original text shows 
dimly, through a mass of deletions and interlineations and mar- 
ginal insertions and bits of new dialogue written on attached slips 
of paper. It is easy to see how such a conception is derived, on 
the one hand from Mr. Pollard’s doctrine of the use of author’s 
manuscript as stage copy, and on the other from the actual 
condition of the Sir Thomas More text. But it is certainly 
perturbing to the literary mind ; for who can be said to be the 
author of such a play, and how is such a genesis reconcilable with 
the internal evidence which Shakespeare’s plays at least seem to 
carry, for all their offhandedness and inconsequences, of a ruling 
idea or sentiment in each, due to the unifying power of a shaping 
spirit of imagination? The Hebrew Scriptures, and possibly, if 
Professor Gilbert Murray is right, even the Greek epics, may have 
come into existence through some such process of secular accretion. 
But surely the Elizabethan poets had the tradition of conscious 
artists before them. I do not think that either Mr. Robertson 
or Professor Wilson has ever quite fairly faced this problem. 
Mr. Robertson, at least, seems contemptuous of any notion of 
dramatic art which makes it more than the writing of dull or 
inspired sections of dialogue. 

It is easy to exaggerate the evidence for a prevalent practice 
of revision in the Elizabethan playhouses. Certainly the actors 
cut and interpolated the author’s texts. They put in bits of 
irrelevant spectacle and comic gag for the clowns. There was 
some adaptation as between public and court or other private 
performances. And there was some shortening, for reasons 
that remain rather obscure. Possibly the use of daylight theatres 
entailed shorter representations in the winter than in the summer. 
Occasionally, also, a popular old play was altered to give it a new 
lease of life. But in the clear cases this was a matter of putting 
in a few new scenes rather than of complete stylistic revision. 
Wilmot’s revision of Gismond of Salerne and Jonson’s of Every 
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Man in his Humor are exceptions which prove the rule, for they 
may be ascribed, the first with certainty and the second with 
probability, to literary and not theatrical motives. When a 
play was dead, its plot might become the basis for a new play. 
The Taming of the Shrew, King John, and King Lear had such an 
origin. They may be none the better for it, but they are sub- 
stantially new plays, and not revisions of old plays. Lear at 
least Shakespeare fashioned to his own dramatic purposes, as he 
chose.: He turned it from a tragicomedy into a tragedy. Beyond 
this use of old plots there is not much evidence, other than such 
as Professor Wilson can get out of textual disturbances or Mr. 
Robertson out of variations in style, for Shakespeare as a reviser 
either of Shakespeare or of anyone else. Several of the plays 
exist in longer and shorter versions. As a rule it is demonstrable 
that the longer version was the original, and that it was after- 
wards shortened. Shakespeare’s pen flowed freely, and the 
actors had to reduce him within time-limits, at a sacrifice some- 
times of dramatic values and often of excellent poetry. The 
doctrine, repeated from text-book to text-book, of his apprentice- 
ship spent in patching the plays of other men is based partly on 
Ravenscroft’s late seventeenth-century tradition of the ‘ master 
touches ’ he gave to Titus Andronicus, partly on Greene’s noto- 
rious attack on ‘ Shake-scene,’ which does not really require any 
such explanation, but mainly on the long-held belief that the 
second and third parts of Henry VI. represent a stylistic revision 
of The Contention of York and Lancaster. It is much more 
likely that The Contention is a corrupt and reported version of a 
shortened Henry VI. 

This leads up to the work of yet another representative of 
the modern spirit, the penetrating and cautious Dr. Greg. Palzo- 
grapher as well as bibliographer, Dr. Greg has done yeoman’s 
service to dramatic history by his editions of the Dulwich papers 
and the Malone Society reprints. It was his masterly transcript 
of Siy Thomas More for the Malone series which focussed attention 
upon that debatable document. His broad grasp of complicated 
facts and power of remorseless analysis are useful correctives to 
some of the extravagances of current theorising. But Dr. Greg, 
too, is among the pioneers. He has given special attention to 
the problem of corrupt and shortened texts. In an edition of 
the ‘ Bad’ Quarto of The Merry Wives of Windsor he came to 
the conclusion that the copy was supplied to the printers by a 
knavish actor, who had taken the part of the Host, was able to 
reproduce his own lines with fair accuracy, and had obtained 
sufficient knowledge of the rest of the play to ‘ report’ it in a 
bungled form and with many mutilations and lapses of memory. 
In a more recent treatise on Two Elizabethan Stage Abridgements 
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Dr. Greg takes the similarly garbled print of Greene’s Orlando 
Furioso as the occasion for a luminous survey of the whole theory 
of reporting as the origin of surreptitious texts. Earlier specula- 
tions had generally postulated the use of some primitive system 
of shorthand, and there is evidence for the employment of such 
a method about 1605. But it is doubtful whether any adequate 
system was available in the sixteenth century, and Dr. Greg has 
been successful in demonstrating that a far from word-perfect 
and often roughly summarised memorisation by actors is sufficient 
to explain most of the pecularities which surreptitious prints 
exhibit. He has been led, he tells us, ‘ to doubt whether any 
limit can be set to the possible perversion which a text may suffer 
at the hands of a reporter.’ To him must be credited one of the 
most solid results of the renewed activity in Shakespearean 
research. And with him this survey may fitly end. 


E. K. CHAMBERS. 
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‘THE CONSTANT NYMPH’ AND THE 
MUSICAL NOVEL 


The Constant Nymph, when it took the town by storm, was regarded 
by a good many people as one of those miracles which occasionally 
happen in the publishing business. No one could have foreseen 
from The Ladies of Lyndon that Miss Margaret Kennedy was to 
produce as her second novel a book in which vice and virtue, 
drunkenness, lechery, and female constancy (with its counterpart, 
jealousy) parade themselves in such brilliant colours. But then 
The Ladies of Lyndon was pitched in a quiet key, whilst in The 
Constant Nymph there surges the storm and stress one expects in 
those novels in which music is the hero and suffering the heroine 
of the story. For to anyone who looks back over the history of 
English fiction during the last three-quarters of a century The 
Constant Nymph is no isolated phenomenon ; on the contrary, it 
is merely the latest of a long and glorious line of ‘ best-sellers ’ 
stretching back at least as far as Charles Auchester, a book which 
excited the admiration of Disraeli when he read it in manuscript 
and was one of the literary sensations of the ’fifties. 

It is not difficult to understand why music, of all the arts, 
should be that most beloved of the novelist, for music is popularly 
supposed to deal more directly than the others with the raw 
material of emotion. It comes nearer to our hearts and homes 
than painting, or even poetry, yet it remains mysteriously 
insusceptible to verbal explanation. Something of primitive 
magic still surrounds it. We can analyse, and possibly understand, 
the feelings which are stirred in us by the beauty of line and colour. 
Nature follows docilely enough in the train of our artists ; what 
they see to-day she shows us to-morrow. And poetry deals with 
words and summons up all sorts of images, relevant and irrelevant, 
to help us. But we have no such props to understandings in 
music, and it is not easy to find any least common multiple for 
the various psychological states which it excites. Our reactions 
to an elaborate work of art like Macbeth or St. Joan are simple 
compared with those which we experience from a Bach fugue or 
Mozart’s G Minor Symphony. Not only that ; being mysterious, 
they are suspect to the moralist. Music may be the art of the 
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angels. But who can say whether music, as we know it, may not 
have been given to us by those angels who have fallen from grace ? 
“ Let her be deaf to instruments of music: let her be ignorant of 
the very use of the flute and the harp’; thus wrote St. Jerome 
of a young lady in whose education he was interested. That 
father of the Church understood the dangers of those complex 
emotional states of sorrow—the Elizabethan melancholy—and 
love which the imaginative insight of the poets has commonly 
associated with music. ‘ Music is a strange thing,’ says one of 
Tolstoy’s characters who is developing theories peculiarly con- 
genial to his creator; ‘I cannot comprehend it, They say it 
acts on one by elevating the soul. That is absurd. It acts upon 
us, it is true, with terrible effect, but is far from elevating the soul. 
It neither elevates nor depresses the soul, but irritates it. . . . It 
is indeed a terrible weapon in the hands of those who know how 
to employ it.’ 

Whether bad or good (and the musical novel gives us plenty of 
instances both ways), it is undoubtedly a strange and potent force 
in the shifting currents of life. And if the feelings which music 
excites in us are mysterious, how much more so the springs which 
actuate creative musical genius. Surely, we argue, a man who 
delves into recesses of the human heart which words are unable 
to reach, who makes our flesh tingle with the frisson at once 
sensual and spiritual, stands apart from his fellows. He is not 
like other men, and it is only natural that he should reflect the 
aloofness and daring which are the nature of his art. Passion is 
his by necessity and right, and whether or not he respects the 
ordinary conventions of morality, he stands above, or outside, 
them. He may be a Chevalier Seraphael ; he may, on the other 
hand, be a Lewis Dodd ; but in either case beauty is his handmaid 
and feminine devotion his birthright. What, therefore, can 
promise a richer field than music, and who can make a better hero 
for our novelist than the composer, or even the pianist or singer, of 
genius? I said hero; but musical heroines, as is only to be 
expected in an art where women have long won their freedom, lie 
thick across the path of those who venture into the well-trodden 
byway of the musical novel. If women composers are rare, girl 
singers and girl players uniting beauty, youth and eminent talent - 
are as common as in any Academy of Music. Their sex and the 
gallantry of male novelists preserve, as a rule, that halo of purity 
round them to which composers in fiction, alas, can no longer lay 
claim—did not Huxley once say that the belief in female virtue 
was the finest product of the male imagination ?—and men, 
acknowledged lords of music, fall in love with them as easily and 
naturally as they themselves interpret, or create, the masterpieces 
of their art. 
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In the beginning the authors of musical novels were more 
generous. Perhaps they only followed the general fashion in 
canonising the great composers. The heavenly beauties of 
Mozart, the soaring music of Beethoven, our grandfathers 
believed, could only have sprung from a moral nature—passionate, 
indeed, but disciplined and pure, undefiled by the grossness of the 
flesh. Under the influence of such ideas Jahn gave us his portrait 
of Mozart, only slyly hinting in an occasional aside that there 
was some tarnish on the aureole; and Sir George Grove popu- 
larised his notion of the mid-Victorian Beethoven, a Beethoven 
with the idiosyncrasies of genius, often ill-tempered and sometimes 
unwashed, an absent-minded tornado, but yet a tornado which 
was the very soul of honour. There was Mendelssohn, too, who 
had managed to shear genius of its oddities and crudities—in 
itself a tribute to the progress of the age—who was always sweet- 
tempered and had private means, a man whose personal beauty 
impressed his contemporaries by its resemblance to that of Christ. 
The composer of the Songs without Words was a living example 
for the world of the uplifting power of music. Idealisation could 
go no further than his portrait as the Chevalier Seraphael in 
Charles Auchester. Many have remarked on the spiritual exalta- 
tion of that extraordinary book, an exaltation more intense than 
anything of the kind achieved by the Brontés ; as the work of a 
girl of sixteen it remains one of the supreme examples of pre- 
cocious genius in English literature. It is, I suppose, little read 
to-day, and it must be admitted that its awkward and stilted 
style makes demands on our forbearance. But it well repays 
some trouble ; one forgets its quaintness, even its absurdities— 
Miss Benette, for instance, practises singing nine hours a day !— 
in the passionate sincerity which burns on every page. 

It has, indeed, two themes, music and the glory of Israel, and 
it may be this which gives it its almost religious fervour. Certainly 
both Seraphael and Maria are chosen of the Lord, besides possessing 
that aloofness which, at any rate to the novelist, is an essential 
quality of musical genius. Seraphael comes and goes like some 
being from another world. He is the very spirit of music, only 
half-embodied. His mere physical presence acts as a spell on the 
young Charles, fills him with feelings so strong that they may even 
deprive him of the use of his limbs. 


The magnetic power was so appalling that as I reached the threshold 
of that other room a dark shock came over my eyes, and partly from my 
haste, in part from that dazzling blindness, I staggered and fell across the 
doorway, and could not try to rise. But his arm was around me—before 
I fell I felt it, and as I lay I was crushed, abandoned in very worship. 
None worship as the child enthusiast, save the enthusiast who worshipped 
even asachild. I scarcely tried to rise, but he lifted me with that strong 
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and slender arm, and set me upon my feet. Before he spoke I spoke, but 
I gasped so wildly that my words are not in my power to recall. . . . 


What had happened to bring about this crisis of emotion? 
Nothing except that Seraphael had come on a sudden visit to 
Charles Auchester at the German town where he was studying the 
violin. This is sensibility indeed, and seems absurd enough when 
detached from its context. But in its place it comes not un- 
naturally. In any case, Elizabeth Sheppard can be acquitted of 
the sentimentality from which few early Victorian novelists are 
free. She sails near the wind. But being a girl herself, she is 
fair to her sex, and her young women, though excessively virtuous, 
are neither priggish nor insipid. 

Maria, that phoenix who holds the proud position of being the 
only female composer in fiction (I speak under correction), is a 
very remarkable and gifted girl, Her symphony, the performance 
of which forms the climax of the book, comes on the wings of 
inspiration. Music to her has the privilege of expressing ‘ what it 
was forbidden to pronounce or articulate otherwise,’ and she 
relates to Charles how the idea of a musical poem has been 
revealed in a dream. That dream she is determined to translate 
into musical notation. And she tells Charles of her intention. 
But he, though thrilled, is masculinely incredulous. 


‘Maria! have you actually been writing?’ I sprang from the sofa 
quite wild, though I merely foresaw some touching memento of a wordless 
lied, or scherzo for one-voiced instrument ; of a one-hearted theme. 

‘I have not written a note, Carl—that remains to be done, and that is 
why I come back so soon ; to be undisturbed, and to learn of you, for you 
know more of such things than I do; for instance, how to arrange a 
score.’ 

‘ Maria, you are not going to write in score ?—if so, pray wait until the 
Chevalier comes back.’ 

‘The Chevalier! as if I should ever plague him about my writing. 
Besides, I am most particularly anxious to finish it before anyone knows it 
is begun.’ 

‘ But, Maria, what will you do! I never heard of a woman writing 
in score except for exercise, and how will you be pleased to hear it never 
once ?’ 

‘ Ah! we shall know about it when it is written.’ 

‘ Maria, you look very evil—evil as an elf, but you are pale enough 
already—what if this work make you ill ? ’ 


It is a charming mixture of naivety and subtlety, and Charles’s 
last hint shows that our ethereal girl authoress had some doubts 
whether the devil did not inspire the best tunes. Maria persisted. 
The symphony was written. The Chevalier at once recognised it 
as a work of genius, and it was performed under the composer’s 
own direction. Charles was playing in the orchestra. But they 
never got beyond the first movement. For Maria, who had long 
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been ill, was destined to perish in giving birth to this immortal 
child : 

At the close of the movement a rushing cadence of ultimate rapidity 
broke from the stringed force, but the wind flowed in upon the final chords ; 
they waned, they expanded, and, at the simultaneous pause, she also 
paused. Then strangely, suddenly, her arm fell powerless—her paleness 
quickened to crimson—her brow grew warm with a bursting, blood-red 
blush—she sank to the floor upon her side, silently as in the south wind a 
leaf just flutters and is at.rest ; nor was there a sound through the stricken 
orchestra as Florimond raised her, and carried. her from us in his arms. 


Even so did Martin Schuler, that composer of a later and laxer 
age, realise at the performance of his last opera that ‘all the 
loveliness of his life was there.’ ‘ As the last chord sounded . . . 
Martin had risen . . . seemed about to speak . . . sank again 
heavily . . . dead.’ 

If Charles Auchester was the first musical novel—by which I 
mean that music was more than a decoration, or a background, 
that it was indeed an essential part of the lives of its characters— 
The First Violin was the second. This achieved in the ’seventies 
a success not incommensurate with its qualities. It moves on a 
lower plane than Charles Auchester ; its people lack the moral 
grandeur with which Elizabeth Sheppard’s are so naturally 
endowed, and it is over-preoccupied with the desire to be sensa- 
tional. Still, it stands high in a list that is adorned by many 
masterpieces, and for mere readableness, which is a not un- 
important virtue in a novel, it easily surpasses its predecessor. 
Rather before The First Violin George Macdonald had shown in 
Robert Falconer how music might be conventionally used to give 
atmosphere to a hero of fiction. This novel enjoyed an enormous 
popularity in the mid-Victorian era, and no doubt many middle- 
aged people will remember it as one of the books of their youth. 
Macdonald finds a place in dictionaries of English literature which 
is denied to the authors of Charles Auchester and The First Violin. 
But to me Robert Falconer is a tiresome book, with all the faults of 
the Scotch temperament written across it, and I am unimpressed 
by the fact that the hero in his spiritual struggles ‘ looks to the 
music of his violin for aid.’ There is something of the same 
saccharine flavour about Falconer and his fiddle which Dickens 
infallibly produces whenever he attempts to exploit music for his 
fell purpose. Who has not shuddered over Tom Pinch’s exploits 
on the organ, that Tom Pinch who showed his genius by practising 
the Miolin under the bedclothes ? And the terrible Edith Granger, 
whose touch upon the keys was ‘ brilliant ’ and whose voice was 
‘deep and rich’? And Florence Dombey, who used to go on 
playing when ‘ her sweet voice was hushed in tears’? I need 
not, however, pursue such animosities, for few of our major 
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novelists, including such shining examples as Mr. Arnold Bennett 
and Mr. H. G. Wells, fail to make themselves ridiculous when they 
allow themselves to be drawn along the trail of music. They are, 
as a rule, sufficiently aware both of their own limitation and of 
those of the genre to leave the comparatively narrow field that the 
musical novel affords to be cultivated by writers whose sales, if 
not whose genius, are more modest. An exception was George 
Meredith. Yet Sandra Belloni and Vittoria, though in a sense 
musical novels, vibrate to other strains than those of harmonical 
sound. Their real theme is politics and the rebirth of a nation, 
and Vittoria’s voice, though ‘ one in a generation,’ hardly colours 
our recollections of that book. ‘ Out in the world there, on the 
skirts of the woodland, a sheep-boy pipes to meditative eve on a 
penny whistle.’ In that well-known chapter of The Ordeal of 
Richard Feverel music reflects the imagination of love in sound, 
which 2 contemporary critic has defined as its function in reality, 
and in this respect it stands in lonely splendour, with only The 
Marble Faun to keep it company. 

The early-Victorian conception of the composer as saint could 
not, of course, endure indefinitely. He had had his day when the 
gilt finish had worn off Mendelssohn, when instead of his ‘ Christ- 
like face ’ Samuel Butler and other irreverent people joked about 
his legs. But it still persisted for the novel-reading public in the 
’seventies. If the ecstasy of Charles Auchester has given way to 
more prosaic feelings, The First Violin does not descend from the 
uplands of moral endeavour, and its musicians are all very 
earnest persons. The heroine, May Wedderburn, is a young girl 
from an English vicarage ; the hero a German count, who has 
chosen quixotically to hide his identity and to earn his living by 
leading an orchestra. She is blessed with a voice, and a spinster 
lady takes her to Germany so that she may cultivate her talents 
whilst acting as companion. The moment comes, so important 
in the musical novel where the heroine is a budding diva, when 
May sings to the German maestro. He is not unimpressed, and 
says that with care and study she might take a place on the stage. 
But the very mention of that immoral word frightens May and 
makes Miss Hallam shiver. She observes frigidly that Miss 
Wedderburn is a young lady, not an actress. The German, who 
is well-born and has a ‘ von’ to his name, is politely sarcastic. 
He explains that he spoke as an artist. The gnadiges Fraulein 
would never make a good singer of mere songs. She required 
emotion to bring out her best powers, ‘a little passion, a little 
scope for acting and abandon.’ 

The cat was out of the bag with a vengeance, and the heroine 
was frightened, not indeed at what the German said, but lest his 
remarks would be considered by the prim Miss Hallam as a display 
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of ‘indecent laxity and Bohemianism.’ But we English in the 
’seventies had a Roman pride, and Miss Hallam was content to 
enlighten his ignorance. After all he was a foreigner, and could 
not be expected to realise the function of music with the com- 
prehension that came natural to one who had been born in the 
more southerly part of Great Britain. 

‘ Passion—abandon ! I think you cannot understand what you are 
talking about!’ said she. ‘ My dear sir, you must understand that this 
kind of thing may be all very well for one set of people, but not for that 
class to which Miss Wedderburn belongs. Her father is a clergyman ’— 
Von Francius bowed, as if he did not quite see what that had to do with it— 
‘in short, that idea is impossible. I tell you plainly. She may learn as 
much as she likes, but she will never be allowed to go on the stage.’ 

And when he turned to the heroine, she poor girl was ‘all of a 
dither ’ 

‘I—no. I agree with Miss Hallam,’ I murmured, not really having 
found myself able to think about it at all, but conscious that opposition 
was useless. And, besides, I did shrink away from the ideas conjured up 
by that word ‘ the stage.’ 


When we remember the scruples felt by Jenny Lind, scruples 
which caused her to retire from opera and confine her activities 
to oratorio, we sympathise with May. But her creator has his 
tongue in his cheek. We are on the verge ofa newera. ‘ Passion 
—abandon’: in view of the subsequent development of the 
musical novel through Evelyn Innes to Maurice Guest, Martin 
Schuler and The Constant Nymph, the observation of the German 
musician is full of significance. 

The novel-reading public, however, was not to be hurried. In 
A Roman Singer, one of the best-sellers of the early ‘eighties, 
music still shone with the effulgence of moral principle. It had 
not yet become a mere Force, an extension of the Ego, urging 
those in whom it has chosen to dwell to create in spite of them- 
selves, and certainly with no thought of giving pleasure to their 
less gifted fellow-men. ‘Music,’ says Benoni in that easily 
written novel, ‘ is real, true and enduring ; medicine in sickness 
and food in famine ; wings to the feet of youth and a staff for the 
steps of age.’ And Nino, whilst admitting that few artists are 
good—the age of musical innocence is already behind us—affirms 
that they are all children of art, that they all, sheep and goats 
together, possess the same great and kindly mother. But the 
‘Force’ theory was in the air, and the young Bernard Shaw, 
with ghat flair for other people’s ideas and that style which makes 
him the greatest journalist since Defoe, seized upon it in Love 
Among the Artists. If the Chevalier Seraphael was a portrait of 
Mendelssohn, Owen Jack is a sort of composite photograph of 
Beethoven and Mr. Shaw himself. He is a physical sila 
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an intellectual Shaw, a short, thick-chested young man, whose 
skin was ‘ pitted with small-pox’ which made him look dirty— 
though there is no reason to suppose that he did not wash as much 
as any Philistine Anglo-Saxon. He had a rugged, resolute mouth, 
curly black hair, and short, stumpy fingers (all Beethovenish 
touches), of which the nails were ‘ bitten to the quick.’ He 
resembled Beethoven, too, in disliking to take money from his 
pupils, and—since Beethoven was careless of his linen—when he 
wore a clean shirt his creator duly records it. 

If Owen Jack hardly carries the unmistakable aura of genius 
about him, it is not Mr. Shaw’s fault. In manner he is a very 
Beethoven furioso ; one of the few points in which he differs 
from his great original is in his attitude towards the other sex. 
Mr. Jack would not dream of ogling women who pass him in the 
street ; indeed, women meant very little to him. His pre- 
decessors in fiction have been surrounded by the pure ether of 
love ; too many of those who follow him take the view of Martin 
Schuler that ‘the beauty and the voluptuousness of women are 
necessary’ to them. Not that Jack is unattractive. Women 
admire his strength and outspokenness, and one self-reliant young 
person, whom he has helped to become a great actress, actually 
asks him to marry her—a compliment which, happily for them, 
few men except musical geniuses of fiction receive. 

Love Among the Artists is, in fact, a misnomer. For the only 
two real artists in the book, Owen Jack and Mlle. Szczympliga, 
the brilliant young Polish pianist, treat the Love God with con- 
siderable negligence. Of course Jack refuses the actress. Once 
before he had come nearer being caught, when he had proposed 
to Mary in Hyde Park. She, poor girl, was about to accept him— 
not the first woman by any means to sacrifice herself to genius— 
when Jack, seeing the expression on her face, exclaimed : ‘ I have 
committed my last folly. Henceforth I shall devote myself to 
the only mistress I am fitted for—Music. She has not many such 
masters.’ On this Mary had burst into tears (one would have 
respected her more if in Tessa-ish fashion she had slapped his 
face), and Jack had put her into a cab and sent her home. There- 
after Jack realises that it would be as reasonable to expect a 
woman to live happily with him as with the Aurora Borealis. 
For the future, music alone must be, in Beethoven’s words, his 
mediator between the intellectual and the sensuous life. Not 
that he philosophises—he is too much the creative artist for that ; 
even his knowledge of his own craft is instinctive, for though an 
‘ adept in the use of chords,’ he could not ‘ name or classify them.’ 
Mr. Shaw, we must remember, was at one time a musical critic, 
and so writes with authority on these technical questions. How 
brilliant a musician Jack was we are shown at the musical soirée of 
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the Antient Orpheus Society. For when asked to play the piano 
he sits down at the instrument and gives out with one finger a 
theme from a recently performed symphony by one of the pillars 
of that organisation—‘ a laborious, conscientious, arid symphony, 
full of unconscious pickings and stealings from Mendelssohn, his 
favourite master, scrupulously worked up into the strictest 
academic form.’ 

It wasn’t exactly a nice thing to do, and even Mlle. Szczym- 
pliga thinks it in bad taste, though she remarks that ‘ all must be 
forgiven to Monsieur Jacques.’ Genius is genius, and if it does 
not break out one way, it will another. In any case, Owen Jack 
gave a brilliant improvisation. He turned the theme inside out, 
burlesqued his own style as well as that of this academic fustian, 
then became so serious that its composer thought of rewriting, 
in the light of Jack’s hints, the middle section of the movement 
from which the subject was taken, and finally Mr. Shaw’s enfant 
terrible dazzled the audience by ending with ‘a commonplace 
form of variation in which he made a prodigious noise with his 
left hand, embroidered by showers of arpeggios with his right.’ 
This was, of course, only a jeu d’esprit. Owen Jack, the musical 
pioneer—who was to create the crowning musical masterpiece of 
the century, and in those days Wagner was still with us—worked 
on a big canvas. His Prometheus Unbound, with its four choral 
scenes, its dialogues of Prometheus with the Earth, its antiphons 
of the Earth and Moon, its Overture and its Race of the Hours, 
sounds rather Max Regerish. But Mr. Shaw could hardly have 
been expected to foresee that the Owen Jack who was then 
training his ’prentice hand in Paris and Rome would lead his art 
back to quieter, less grandiose, spheres. 

A year or two after Love Among the Artists was written 
Debussy in Le Printemps foreshadowed a new world of music. 
It seemed all right then, just as the public to-day is impressed 
with the originality of Lewis Dodd’s Symphony in Three Keys—a 
piece of clap-trap meant to impress what Mozart called ‘ the long 
ears.’ Not that this novel of Mr. Shaw’s, with its Tolstoyan 
mistrust of sexual passion, had in it the stuff of a ‘ best-seller.’ 
The characters are too consistent with themselves, they heed too 
carefully the whip of their author’s theories, really to live—Owen 
Jack most of all. It is well enough to argue that music is a 
Force, that it is a sort of apotheosis of the will to live ; but if it 
acts as a conductor to the emotions of those in whom it dwells, 
the gnusical novelist has to fight without his heavy artillery. 

The many novelists who since then have been drawn to exploit 
the same theme have avoided Mr. Shaw’s wilfulness. They have 
kept behind their emotional barrage ; /’art ne vit que de passion, 
et on ne peut pas se passioner pour rien—this familiar cliché might 
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stand for nearly all the musical novels written since the ‘nineties, 
That was the heyday of the diva of fiction, including Trilby and 
the distinguished Evelyn Innes. Evelyn, true to the fin-de-siécle 
spirit, attempted to secure a synthesis between music and love ; 
she would have succeeded—indeed she did succeed, only to find 
that the religious influences of Catholicism in which her youth 
had been spent made her success as dust and ashes. She was at 
once a voluptuary and a mystic; she thrilled to the life of the 
senses whilst she trembled for the salvation of her soul. Music 
and love won the first round; she left her father’s roof and ran 
away to Paris with the rich amateur, Sir Owen Asher. He, 
archetype of the ‘ protector’ without whom no female singer, so 
they say, can arrive, took her to the renowned Madame Savelli, 
who no sooner heard her voice than she detected a star of the 
first magnitude. But even on that occasion Evelyn’s dual nature 
is made evident. The unsubtle Margaret Donne in Soprano, 
when undergoing a similar ordeal which was to be crowned with 
similar success, sang the Waltz Song from Romeo and Juliet. 
Spiritual Evelyn chose an air from The Indian Queen, pouring ‘ all 
her soul and all the pure melody of her voice in this music at once 
religious and voluptuous, seemingly the rapture of a nun that 
remembrance has overtaken and for the moment overpowered.’ 
Mr. George Moore’s characterisation pursues itself inexorably. 
The operatic stage is Evelyn’s natural medium of expression ; she 
has that passion and abandon which one feels that May Wedder- 
burn would never have acquired by any amount of training. But 
Evelyn realises by degrees that she cannot set out on that 
Wagnerian sea of emotion, which her interpretation of Isolde and 
the other great réles entails, without imperilling her soul. She 
has already taken a second lover ; if she continues her career she 
foresees a ‘ succession’ of them. In the end the world, the flesh 
and the devil, thanks to a worldly-wise monsignor, are worsted, 
and virtue wins rather a Pyrrhic victory with Evelyn’s entry into 
a nunnery. We have swung far from the selfless passion of 
Charles Auchester, if we have not yet reached the morass of 
incontinence in which we are soon to wander. 

Of all musical novels, Evelyn Innes is the most careful in its 
décor. Mr. George Moore, determined to be in the movement, 
divides the musical interest between Church and Stage, between 
Wagner and the composers of the polyphonic school, who were 
then beginning to interest a few elect souls. Behind the mask 
of Mr. Innes one detects the eyes (and the beard) of Mr. Arnold 
Dolmetsch, who then, like Mr. Innes, lived at Dulwich. In this. 
music Mr. George Moore makes us feel that soul and sense, 
matter and spirit, are reconciled. There we escape from the 
perils of romanticism, which, stripped of the sentiment that a 
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previous generation had wrapped round it, is seen to compensate 
for its innate lack of discipline by exalting the freedom, and so 
the feelings, of the individual artist. 

In Trilby, that ‘ best-seller’ of the ’nineties, which also, like 
The Constant Nymph, enjoyed a phenomenal success as a play, the 
delicate reactions of a finely tempered woman to her creative 
impulses and her inhibitions are exchanged for a story where vice 
and virtue clinch with the monotony of two heavy-weight boxers 
in the prize-ring. That such a novel as Trilby should have been 
the most popular book of a decade which we distinguish for its 
over-refined literary taste throws an interesting light on the 
publishing business. It is only interesting in the history of the 
musical novel because with Svengali we meet at last the man who 
is both a marvellous musician and a thorough blackguard. 
Svengali ‘ was as bad as they make ’em’ ; ‘ whatever of heart or 
conscience, pity, love, tenderness, courage, reverence, charity, 
endowed him at his birth had been swallowed up by his one 
faculty’ of music. Little Billee wept when he piped on his 
‘ flexible flageolet’’; and Svengali had only to sit down at the 
piano and play Chopin—a composer who thirty years ago was 
thought, in Liszt’s phrase, to distil a subtle aroma of love—to be 
“one of the heavenly host.’ No generous novel-reader can really 
dislike a man, however great a villain, with such a gift. Even so, 
when Lewis Dodd played the Kreutzer sonata (that King Charles’s 
head of musical novels, for few reach their disastrous end without 
dragging it in) his long-suffering wife was ready to relent. 


There was a peculiar passion and sadness in it which plucked at her 
very heart strings, as though she were herself an instrument for his cruel, 
clever fingers. And he gave her besides a conviction of restrained power, 
she felt that he had mastered all emotion and turned it to his own ends. 
She knew him to be hard, lustful and unstable; he had no business to 
command so much effortless beauty. Playing like this required noble 
thoughts and unflinching aims. But then this was real life. 


Is it surprising that writers of fiction are tempted to exploit the 
art of music for theiy own ends when it enables them in this way 
to make the best of both worlds, when they can paint their 
characters in attractively wicked colours, and then by a revealing 
light, a sudden phrase, show that after all it is these black sheep 
who are the children of grace, they who have passed through the 
Phenomenal to the Real that lies beyond ? 

Rut Lewis Dodd is only the most recent manifestation of the 
creative musical mind in English fiction. Many choice specimens 
preceded him. Schilsky in Maurice Guest, a genius who frizzled 
his hair, would lament in his cups to his fellow-students how he 
was pursued by temptation. It was true he did not resist ; 
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indeed, he was sometimes the pursuer. This did not prevent 
him from talking like this : 


‘ By Hell, I wish a plague would sweep every woman off the earth!’ 
‘ The deuce, why don’t you keep clear of them ?’ 

Schilsky laughed without raising his heavy eyes. ‘ If they’d only give 
me achance. Damn them all—old and young—I say. If it weren’t for 
them a man could lead a quiet life.’ 


—which was a little unfair, seeing that one of them— an old 
scarecrow ’—had paid him 3000 marks. Mr. Henry Handel 
Richardson does not avoid the error, common to novelists in our 
genre, of over-emphasising the egotism of genius. Happily for 
the balance of the story, Schilsky is not the principal character, 
The theme of the book is the gradual deterioration of Maurice 
Guest, a conscientious young English provincial who is studying 
music at Leipzig, under the influence of his passion for a woman 
student. This is told with a rare beauty. Indeed, for sheer 
power of narrative and for bleak realism Maurice Guest is un- 
approached by any other musical novel in the language. But, 
though all the characters are musicians in some shape or form, 
and though the author, too, is perfectly at home in his milieu, 
he does not succeed in weaving music into the very stuff of his 
people, in making it a basso ostinato of the passionate intensity 
that we find in Charles Auchester or in Evelyn Innes. 

A slighter book, in which the author also contemplates musical 
genius in moral fragments at the foot of its plinth, is Martin 
Schuler. Martin was the usual reprobate, who asserted that he 
could not become the father of a masterpiece without a woman to 
assist in its procreation, a man of moods, over whom used to 
come ‘ the sick illness of violent temper.’ Once he believed that 
he ‘ could clap Nature into music’ by letting himself go mad on 
the hills and writing it down afterwards. But it was not easy. 
He was fastidious and his own work bored him, so that when he is 
superintending a rehearsal he cries: ‘May I say a word. I 
consider the opera too bad to produce.’ Love also was tiresome. 
‘ I try to think,’ says this hero, ‘ that love is a great compensation, 
but it is as hard work as anything else and does not make any- 
thing easier.’ A disillusioned young man. Yet the Force is 
always latent ; Music is his only real mistress, even as it is of 
Owen Jack. And the consequence is that woman, fluttering 
moth-like round the candle of genius, singes its wings in this sort 
of way : 


* You are all I love in the world,’ said Martin, and his thoughts flew to 
his opera comedy. 

‘What are you thinking of ?’ said Hella. ‘I saw your thoughts fly 
to something.’ 
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Martin answered candidly: ‘I was thinking how my opera would 
sound on an orchestra.’ 

‘Oh!’ cried Hella sadly, ‘ not of me.’ 

It is the same Force which makes Lewis Dodd in the play get up 
in the middle of supper with his mouth full to consult the score of 
Breakfast with the Borgias that is on the piano. Nothing is sacred 
to such people, not even meal-times. But if Lewis Dodd, like 
Martin, inspired foolish thoughts in fond women, he did not say 
foolish things of his own. That Martin Schuler made some stir 
when it came out a year or two before the war is a tribute to the 
perennial interest the public takes in the musical novel, an 
interest which allows an author—who, one feels, in spite of in- 
different success, is at some pains to write—to say that a per- 
formance of the Waldstein sonata filled those who heard it with 
‘unutterable yearning’ whilst ‘ tears stood in their eyes.’ The 
Waldstein one has heard before, but with the same pianist’s inter- 
pretation of the Chopin Ballade in E Flat the ghosts of the unborn 
masterpieces mock us from the womb of silence. 

Another novel, Christine, published during the war and itself 
touched with the belligerent fever, showed that even then the 
public wanted to enjoy at second hand the vivid life which music 
bestows upon its votaries. Miss Alice Cholmondeley produced, in 
no derogatory sense, a bright and sparkling book. Christine has a 
frank charm, and falls in love with a simplicity that novelists deny 
to musical genius in its male embodiment. She cannot, of course, 
compare with Tessa Sanger, surely the most delightful girl who 
ever grew up in the emotional hothouse of a musical environment. 
There was a piece of work indeed! Miss Kennedy has followed 
in the footsteps of modern tradition for the characterisation of 
Sanger and Lewis Dodd, and she has stumbled, like so many 
others, in the exacting business of showing us the satyr and 
Hyperion, Caliban and Ariel, under the same human mask. If, 
however, she fails here, her success elsewhere is only the more 
striking. For amidst the squalid mess - f Sanger’s affairs, the 
daring, unconventional grace with which Tessa and her sisters 
handle life has the beauty of things of the woodland, and they 
manage to remain pure at heart in spite of conduct which not 
unreasonably shocks a good many old-fashioned subscribers to 
circulating libraries. These young people strike a new note in 
contemporary imaginative literature. 

I began with The Constant Nymph, and there I will end. In 
any case, my brief survey cannot pretend to have done more than 
trace a general principle through some interesting metamor- 
phoses. Because they stood apart from the main stream I have 
not mentioned Promise and Succession, two novels which in their 
quiet introspective quality have some resemblance to Jean 
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Christophe. For another reason I have passed by Mr. E. F. 
Benson’s essays in the same genre, chief of them being The 
Challoners. The brilliance of Miss Kennedy’s masterpiece would 
seem to indicate that it is impossible for anyone else to pursue 
further the implications of the theory that inspiration covers 
a multitude of sins and that music is the natural trade of 
your Don Juan. Piano Quintet, a novel which has appeared since 
The Constant Nymph, marks perhaps the beginning of a reaction. 
Aurelian is no example of the ‘ Force’ theory ; against his self- 
discipline the desire of Imogen breaks in vain. Maybe that book 
is the harbinger of another day in the glorious career of the 
musical novel. 


H. E. WortTHAM. 





SPOUSES AND LOVERS 


WELL, there are David and Bathsheba, and Helen and Paris, and 
Lancelot and Guinevere, and Tristram and Iseult, and Paolo and 
Francesca, and, on a rather different plane, Dante and Beatrice 
and Petrarch and Laura. And there are the Bible and Homer, 
and Malory and Wagner, and Tchaikowsky and Dante, and 
Petrarch and the Lord knows how many others. And what 
everybody seems to find uncommonly inspiring (participant, 
interpreter and audience alike) is the fact that someone is in love 
with someone else’s wife or husband. 
Who remembers David’s queenly wife, Michal ? 


Michal, Saul’s daughter, looked through the window, and saw King 
David leaping and dancing before the Lord, and she despised him in her 
heart. . . . And Michal the daughter of Saul came to meet David and 
said How glorious was the king of Israel to-day, who uncovered himself 
to-day in the eyes of the handmaids of his servants. . . . And David said 
unto Michal. . . . I will yet be more vile than thus, and will be base in 
mine own sight: and of the maidservants which thou hast spoken of, of 
them shall I be had in honour. 

Therefore Michal the daughter of Saul had no child unto the day of 
her death. 


Yes ; and who sympathises with poor Menelaus or Mark, or 
Arthur or Giovanni? Who knows or cares what even the names 
were of the husbands of Beatrice, and Laura who bore her eleven 
children ? Who applauds Dante’s long-suffering wife, Gemma ? 
How dull has been made the tale of spouses, and how fascinating 
the tale of lovers ! 

But why ? Why Tristram and Iseult rather than Mark and 
Iseult ? Why Paolo and Francesca rather than Giovanni and 
Francesca ? What is there less exhilarating about the ‘ not 
impossible she ’ than about the ‘ quite impossible she’ ? 

Obviously this matter of impossibility. ‘ The crash of broken 
commandments,’ says Mr. Thomas Hardy, ‘is as necessary an 
accompaniment to the catastrophe of a tragedy as the noise of 
drum and cymbals to a triumphal march.’ 

For instance, if Bathsheba had not been married to the 
difficult Uriah, so that, unbudging and argumentative fellow, he 
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could only be got rid of by being placed in the forefront of the 
battle, if David had just comfortably been allowed to add 
Bathsheba to his staff of wives, who would know her name to-day ? 
She would be forgotten among the Ahinoams and Shephatiahs. 

However, let the extra-marital romancers have it their way 
a little longer. Their time will soon be past now. Not in the 
future will the lover be found more romantic than the spouse, 
This making of wars and epics, this wailing of lovers in hell, this. 
looking back over shoulders on bridges, this clamouring of 
orchestras in symphonies and operas, is going to cease. Even in 
these days life is too easy for lovers separated by marriage laws, 
In America people become engaged even while they are still 
married to other people. ‘ Will you marry me?’ a man asks a 
woman who has already a husband. In Soviet Russia marriages 
and divorces are simply a matter of registration in a ledger. The 
time is coming when no ‘she’ will be impossible. And so much, 
then, for the tragedy and romance that follow the breaking of the 
Seventh Commandment. 

For what will there be to make a fuss about ? The lovers will 
not remain separated, will not be lured to error. Already the 
betrayed girl with her unwanted child is out of fashion. Novelists 
of the status of George Eliot do not write about her now. She 
is not the romantic stand-by she used to be. And presently it 
will simply happen that Iseult will say to Mark : ‘ Sorry, old man, 
but I’m frightfully keen on Tristram. Divorce me, won’t you?’ 
—and that will be the end of it. 

Who knows, indeed, but that husbands and wives may regard 
one another more anxiously and considerately when marriage 
ceases to be a safe contract. Even to-day it is not true, as 
Montaigne suggests, that marriage is an open question, since it is 
alleged from the beginning that such as are in the institution wish 
to get out, and such as are out wish to get in. 

Wise men are not necessarily wise all the time, and certainly 
not for all time. ‘Sir,’ says Dr. Johnson, ‘a wife ought not 
greatly to resent this’ (a husband’s infidelity). ‘I would not 
receive home a daughter who had run away from her husband on 
that account. A wife should study to reclaim her husband by 
more attention to please him. Sir, a man will not, once in a 
hundred instances, leave his wife . . . if his wife has not been 
negligent in pleasing him.’ 

‘Here,’ comments the ecstatic Boswell, ‘ he discovered that 
acute discrimination, that solid judgment, and that knowledge 
of human nature for which he was, on all occasions, remark- 
able...’ 

But is it really a fact that Johnson exhibits here a profound 
knowledge of human nature? Assume that a rejected wife has 
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done this spirited thing—‘ she has studied to reclaim her husband 
by more attention to please him.’ 

Well, she has got him back. What follows then ? What does 
invariably follow upon a too insistent struggle for possession ? 
The gamester obstinacy that refused to contemplate cost is gone. 
To victory has succeeded leisure, calm, weariness. Now achieve- 
ment and effort may be balanced. Now it may be seen whether 
the thing so ardently desired was worth all the passion expended 
on its attainment. Questions arise. A fear of having been 
cheated awakens, and will not be stilled. It deepens. Never 
henceforth can the dearly-acquired possession be regarded without 
doubt, without resentment. It makes no difference whether the 
goal is spiritual or material, a struggle for love, or for an ancient 
cracked bowl. There is a stage at which the too fiercely and 
recklessly desired becomes hateful. Be very sure that the 
prodigal son did not have many fatted calves killed in his honour. 
When the first exhilaration of his return was over, everyone 
began to wonder what there was so agreeable about having him 
back again. Getting him, not keeping him, had been the exciting 
thing. 

So is the article for which too much has been given at auction 
viewed with disgust. It is not the money. Who does not 
cheerfully throw away money? It is something more funda- 
mental. It is that in every aspect of life there lies the instinct to 
demand value for expenditure. Justice is otherwise outraged. 
And an article which does not represent fair value is nothing but 
a repository of chagrin. It has been bid for and overbid for, and 
now here it is at home, slightly damaged, not worth the flurry, 
not worth the passion, not worth the price. Never again can it 
be considered without a sense of betrayal. 

So is the errant husband received back by the wife who 
has studied to reclaim him. The harder she has had to fight for 
him, the more she has had to yield in pride, the higher she has had 
to bid, the less he is, in the end, worth to her. Let him see to 
it that she does not henceforth hate him for the pains he has 
cost her. 

So much for the successful attempt at reclaiming a shaky 
husband. What about the unsuccessful attempt? Did Lady 
Nelson have great satisfaction out of her whole-time job of trying 
to lure back her Horatio? Or—that Emma Hamilton again ! 
—was it really a triumph for Romney’s wife to take in her 
husbangl, and tend him and nurse him when there was no fresh 
attitude left in which he might paint Lady Hamilton, and nobody 
else wanted him, and he was old and desolate and shamed and 
half-mad ? . . . Well—who knows ?—perhaps it was. 

But the truth of the whole business, to return to Dr. Johnson 
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and Montaigne, is that Johnson, on the subject of matrimony, is 
no more sound than Montaigne is sincere. Johnson did not under- 
stand marriage at all, and Montaigne must have seen, even in his 
own time, that, so far from those who were in the institution of 
marriage wishing to get out, and those who were out wishing to 
get in, neither were married people generally anxious to be rid of 
one another, nor were bachelors particularly desirous of abandon- 
ing their freedom. 

And that marriage should be so strong a thing is really one of 
the extraordinary facts of Nature. If a man, seeing a more 
brilliant, beautiful, amiable woman than his wife, should be 
attracted by her to the extent of wanting to give up his wife, that 
would not seem strange at all. Why should not a person prefer 
such a goddess of a creature? Or if a woman, exhausting herself 
to keep together a home on the mean earnings of a dull, bald, 
timorous and irritable man, should pine for some Mussolini of a 
fellow, that too would appear most natural. 

But no. Such things hardly happen. On the contrary, in 
overwhelming frequency, husbands and wives, with no induce- 
ment that is obvious, to the outside world, cling together through 
age and ugliness and failure and disillusionment till death does 
them part. They slip their wedding-rings over their bodies as if 
they were lifebelts and leave the rest to heaven. Just as it is 
degrading and useless for a wife to seek to reclaim her errant 
husband by posing in sycophantic attitudes, so, in general, is it 
strikingly unnecessary. 

For this is the greatest triumph of the flesh and spirit—a more 
splendid marvel than any of your Dante and Beatrice idylls: the 
fact that marriage does bind. It was easy enough for Dante to 
worship Beatrice. He had not to live with her. He could 
imagine what he liked—she would never destroy his illusions. 
Practically she was just a work of art of his own creation. But 
that a man should have his life broken, and never again find 
compensation under heaven because a nagging old woman has 
died of some disease which is beautiful only to a physician, that 
is the real romance. 

And this will be discovered and the triumph oftspouses sealed 
on the day when marriage is made as simple all the world over as 
in Soviet Russia. Then, to the general amazement, it will be seen 
that men and women, without compulsion, will persist in living 
together monogamously. For youthful passion will create the 
inducement—passion is an excluding thing—and ease, habit, 
laziness, and, above all, this strange ordering of Nature, will 
ensure continuance. 

And, besides, it must surely be discovered one of these days 
that monogamy is the simplest way of freeing people from the 
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preoccupations of sex. It is only in books, on the stage, in drama 
and opera, that nothing goes on in life except love. In real life— 
to-day, and not 2000 years hence, as Mr. Wells suggests—‘ we 
take love by the way, as we take our food and holidays’; we 
assign it, with one or two regrets, to the third of the seven ages of 
man. And the book-keeper, the barrister, the sanitary inspecior, 
the factory hand, the schoolmaster and the town councillor, they 
go about their daily avocations without thinking all the time 
about women, and when they really and seriously want to amuse 
themselves they play golf or bridge or cricket, they read the 
sporting papers, and they sit in an ecstasy of enthusiasm listening 
to political speeches. 

And all this happens because it is customary to marry a 
woman and then leave off bothering about love, except in a form 
which amounts almost to self-love. 

So much for the nature of things. There is, however, some- 
thing in life that has been discovered to be safer and more 
reliable and comforting than Nature, and that is a well-drawn-up 
legal contract which promises permanence. Even although, in 
the end, it will be observed that couples do remain together 
faithfully, there will be, in the meantime, the unknown span of 
time that must be covered before it is possible to say, ‘ Yes. It 
has been so.’ And it is this uncertainty that will cause romance 
to be transferred from the realm of lovers to the realm of spouses ; 
but it is also this uncertainty that will cause the loss of a quality 
better than romance—orderliness. There is no doing anything 
with untidy minds or lives. The people who marry to-day in the 
unquestioning expectation that they have made an arrangement 
for the duration of their years on earth must, in the beginning, 
brace themselves to a far-reaching decision, but they have peace 
afterwards. They can go about their business, they can settle 
down in their homes, they can make arrangements for their 
children, they can look ten years ahead and twenty years ahead, 
and regulate their lives into old age without reservations. 

There is something extremely satisfying about irrevocability. 
It defines limits, removes doubt, and thus creates freedom. 
To-day the housewife reads about beauty preparations and culture 
courses with interest rather than anxiety. She is not bound to 
worry about such things. She knows her home and her future 
are safe. She is the gainer by the system of matrimony. No 
matter how indolent, benighted or inefficient she may be, a posi- 
tion in the world has been created for her because she is part of a 
man’s life. Even if he has no more elevation of spirit than a 
piece of yeastless dough, it is possible for her to have servants, 
clothes, fun, position, love ; she precedes the unmarried working- 
woman and views her with hauteur solely by reason of the 
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mysterious force of Nature that has created and kept her a wife, — 
The smugness of the ordinary prosperous woman who does not 
appreciate the artificiality of her claim to consideration—who 
goes sailing through humanity full of self-confidence—is really 
laughable. 

Let such a one not crave more romance than she can experience 
vicariously through the arts. Women have advanced far, but 
they have not yet reached the stage where they dare prefer to 
safety what is commonly called romance. As marriage frees 
men, so does it guard women. 

But those people who believe that the height of being is to 
live dangerously may look forward with an equal satisfaction to 
marrying dangerously. They may be pleased to consider that 
when instability is of the essence of the contract of marriage 
poets may find the risky enterprise of domesticity worthy of a 
song. In the meantime, it is still a fact that if they wish to 
inspire artists and enchant readers and audiences they must 
break laws to find love. Our values are so wrong. Only Mr. 
Arnold Bennett, in all the world, seems to realise that there is 
nothing in human experience more astounding than that a man 
and a woman should be satisfied to spend a lifetime one with the 
other 

SARAH GERTRUDE MILLIN. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


‘THE PHILIPPINES’ 
To the Editor of THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 


S1r,—My attention has been drawn to the article under the title 
‘ The Philippines,’ by Mr. G. C. Duggan, that appeared in your December 
issue. 

I do not intend following him in his conclusions on the policy of the 
United States of America in the islands. As a Spaniard, my main object 
in writing is to rectify certain assertions contained in the article in question 
respecting the humanitarian work carried out during centuries both by the 
Spanish religious corporations and the Spanish State. 

Allow me, consequently, to point out the true legacy received by the 
Americans in the Philippines from Spanish civilisation. 

Let us observe, to begin with, that the religion inspired by the Spanish 
friars broke the chains of slavery and proclaimed the principles of equality 
and brotherhood. The Church and the State kept the Philippine tribes 
from the knowledge of Spanish in order to keep them distant from the 
vices of the so-called white civilisation. But the education methods both 
of the friars and the civil authorities from the commencement to the 
end of Spanish domination developed the natives to such a degree as to 
constitute to-day a serious problem for the Government owing to the 
considerable number of boys and girls attending schools founded by Spain. 

It is obvious that American civilisation is penetrating and spreading 
rapidly with its habits and the use of the English language. But it is 
equally true that Spanish culture and Spanish thought is so deeply rooted 
in the native soul that we find, for instance, that Spanish legislation is 
still in force in civil, criminal, and commercial proceedings. Spanish 
lawyers and legal precedents enjoy in the islands equal authority in spite 
of certain changes imposed by the exigencies of modern times. 

Perhaps the influence of Spanish education is yet more tangible, in 
respect of the language question. It is not exaggerating to say that the 
Spanish tongue is the fundamental socia! asset in the Philippines, maintained 
as it is in almost every home, in schools, and even in the University of 
Manila. This legendary university of Saint Tomas, founded in the 
sixteenth century, is the true repository of Spanish culture and tradition. 
It has produced countless masters in philosophy, jurisprudence, medicine, 
literature, engineering, arts and commerce, who have propagated science 
and civilisation among the native inhabitants (called tagalos) of the islands, 
containing the elements of a new nationality rightly claiming self-govern- 
ment and independence. 
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The language question, after serious discussions, has been partig ly 
settled by transitory legislation establishing both Spanish and English ag 
official in the courts of justice. However, it is still being debated by 
large sections of the population of the islands—namely, the passing gene: 
tion, which supports the Spanish language, and the coming one in favour’ 
of English. No doubt, whatever maybe the results of the question, the 
Spanish idiom will remain indefinitely although mixed with neologisms § 
under the influence of English literature. 

It is unquestionable, in short, that the present state of the Philippines 
indicates that a population is evolving inspired by centuries of Spanish © 
civilisation, the merits of which are being acknowledged by the United 
States of America and strengthened by the vigorous spirit of American © 
civilisation. 3 

It is interesting to quote at this juncture the opinion of a South American 
and a North American writer on the subject. 4 

Sefior Rubio y Zarabozo, in a study on Spain as a colonising Power, © 
says ‘ that if to colonise is to keep the colony aloof from any progress so as, 
to exploit the natives as certain European countries have done, we haveto 
admit that Spain has always been backward as far as colonising is con- 
cerned ; but if to colonise is to establish in the colony any element pos- ~ 
sessed by the world, then Spain has at all times been progressive.’ But ~ 
the writer adds that ‘in spite of the portentous work carried out by Spain, ~ 
she has always been surrounded by a legend forged by foreign writers, ~ 
And envy has invented the most absurd calumnies to discredit the work ~ 
of the nation that discovered the New World.’ 

The American author, Mr. F. Lunmis, writes: ‘One of the most 
astounding things of the Spanish explorers is the humanitarian and pro- | 
gressive spirit that has characterised their institutions.’ As to the methods 
towards the native, he says: ‘ Not only Spanish legislation was more 
humanitarian and systematic than others, but the Spaniards have never 
exterminated aborigen nations as our ancestors (the English), who exter- 
minated many of them.’ 

I trust that Mr. Duggan will not fail to take into account the above 
facts describing briefly the work of Spain in the Philippines, where the 
love and benefits of Spanish civilisation are deeply rooted. 


Yours faithfully, 
Tomds BALDASANO. 


Communications should be addressed to the Editor of the 
NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER, 10 & 12, Orange Street, 
Leicester Square, W.C. 2. 

Letters as well as articles will be considered for publication, 
but letters should be confined to criticism or amplification of 
articles which have already appeared in the Review. No 
anonymous contribution ts published. 
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